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PREFACE 


To  the  Student 

Ahlan  wa  Sahlan!  Welcome  to  Arabic!  This  textbook,  Alif  Baa,  represents  the 
first  in  a series  of  textbooks  aimed  at  teaching  Arabic  to  English-speaking  students, 
followed  by  Al-Kitaabfii  Tacallum  al-c Arabiyya  I & II. 

The  present  book  aims  to  help  you  learn  to  produce  Arabic  sounds  and  write 
its  letters,  and  to  introduce  to  you  a number  of  greetings,  common  phrases,  and 
basic  vocabulary,  as  well  as  aspects  of  Arab  culture.  The  book  is  accompanied  by  a 
set  of  audio  tapes  for  you  to  use  outside  of  class  and  a video  tape  that  you  will 
watch  in  class  with  your  teacher. 

The  book  consists  of  an  introduction,  ten  units,  an  appendix  and  an  English- 
Arabic  Glossary.  The  introduction  provides  a brief  overview  of  some  special 
characteristics  of  Arabic,  and  the  ten  units  present  the  alphabet  in  groups  following 
the  modem  Arabic  order,  with  the  exception  that  all  of  the  long  vowels  are  presented 
in  the  first  unit.  In  describing  the  sounds,  we  have  avoided  technical  descriptions, 
opting  instead  for  a more  practical  approach  involving  tips  and  exercises  that  focus 
on  the  points  of  articulation  of  the  sounds.  Following  the  description  of  each  sound, 
we  have  provided  a brief  explanation  of  the  writing  of  the  corresponding  letter. 
Each  unit  contains  a number  of  recorded  listening  exercises  and  drills  on  reading, 
writing,  connecting  letters,  and  dictation.  We  have  used  only  meaningful  words  in 
these  exercises,  because  word  structure  in  Arabic  is  based  on  consonant-vowel  patterns, 
and  listening  to  a large  number  of  words,  even  if  you  do  not  know  their  meaning, 
will  help  you  begin  internalizing  these  patterns  and  facilitate  learning  vocabulary. 
We  have  also  included  in  this  book  examples  of  authentic  or  "real-life"  Arabic  from 
newspapers,  books,  and  magazines.  Finally,  we  have  included  short  cultural  notes 
explaining  aspects  of  the  situations  that  you  will  see  on  the  accompanying  video 
tape.  The  appendix  provides  the  texts  of  all  the  dialogues  on  the  video  tape,  and  the 
glossary  includes  all  the  vocabulary  items  introduced  in  the  book. 

We  believe  that  it  is  crucial  for  you  to  leam  to  recognize  and  produce  Arabic 
sounds  accurately  from  the  outset,  for  several  reasons.  First,  you  must  learn  to 
pronounce  Arabic  correctly  in  order  to  communicate  effectively  with  Arabic  speakers. 
Arabic  has  its  own  unique  beauty,  and  the  extent  to  which  you  learn  the  sounds 
correctly  reflects,  among  other  things,  the  degree  of  respect  you  have  for  the  language 
and  its  speakers.  Second,  Arabic  sounds  are  not  very  difficult.  Many  non-native 
speakers  have  learned  to  pronounce  Arabic  sounds  accurately,  and  there  is  no  reason 
why  you  should  not  expect  to  do  so  as  well.  Third,  it  is  important  to  learn  the 
sounds  correctly  now  when  you  have  the  time  and  energy  to  concentrate  on  them; 
later  you  will  be  concentrating  on  other  aspects  of  the  language,  such  as  vocabulary 
and  grammar.  Fourth,  the  structure  of  the  Arabic  language  is  such  that  being  able  to 


IX 


recognize  sounds  when  you  hear  them  will  greatly  enhance  your  ability  to  learn, 
understand,  and  remember  vocabulary.  Fifth,  Arabic  is  largely  phonetic,  which 
means  that  if  you  learn  the  sounds  correctly  now,  you  will  not  suffer  from  spelling 
headaches.  Finally,  we  do  not  agree  with  the  commonly  held  assumption  that 
Arabic  is  too  difficult  for  non-native  speakers  to  learn:  all  languages  require  a 
certain  amount  of  exposure,  time,  and  effort,  and  the  ability  to  learn  a foreign  language 
is  directly  related  to  both  the  desire  to  do  so  and  the  belief  that  you  can. 


Tips  for  Using  This  Book: 

1.  Prepare  for  active  participation  in  class.  Listen  to  the  tapes  and  prepare  the 
lesson  assigned  beforehand,  so  that  you  will  be  ready  to  read  and  write.  Class  time 
should  be  spent  practicing,  not  listening  to  lectures. 

2.  Once  is  not  enough.  Whether  you  are  pronouncing  new  sounds,  writing  new 
letters,  or  studying  vocabulary,  you  should  repeat  the  activity  as  many  times  as  you 
can.  Repeat  until  you  can  produce  a sound  or  write  a letter  easily.  Remember  that 
you  are  training  your  brain  and  your  muscles  to  do  new  things,  and  this  takes 
practice.  Listen  to  the  tapes  as  many  times  as  you  can,  and  go  back  over  items  that 
you  missed  on  the  homework.  Although  most  of  your  studies  are  visually  oriented, 
you  learned  your  native  language  mainly  through  hearing  and  listening,  and  not 
through  reading  and  writing.  Rediscover  your  native  ability  to  learn  through  listening 
by  devoting  as  much  time  as  you  can  while  working  through  this  book  to  the 
listening  and  dictation  exercises. 

3.  Study  out  loud.  The  only  way  to  train  your  brain  and  your  mouth  to  speak  this 
language  is  by  doing — thinking  about  it  is  not  enough! 

4.  Study  in  groups.  You  are  much  more  likely  to  study  actively  when  you  study 
with  others.  Good  group  activities  include  quizzing  and  dictating  to  each  other,  and 
making  up  sentences  and  dialogues. 

5.  Review  constantly.  Set  aside  part  of  your  study  time  each  day  to  go  over  old 
material  and  practice  sounds  and  letters  you  learned  previously.  This  investment 
will  pay  off  in  improved  accuracy  in  listening,  speaking,  reading  and  writing. 

6.  Expect  to  feel  tired  occasionally.  Being  tired  is  a good  sign — it  means  that  you 
are  concentrating,  and  that  you  are  training  your  muscles  to  produce  new  sounds 
correctly.  Remember  that  you  will  soon  be  able  to  do  easily  things  that  tire  you  at 
first. 


We  wish  you  a successful  and  enjoyable  learning  experience! 


To  the  Teacher 


The  philosophy  behind  this  textbook  represents  a departure  from  that  of 
previous  alphabet  textbooks  in  several  ways.  First,  it  is  our  belief  that  everyone  can 
produce  Arabic  sounds  accurately,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  encourage  and  expect 
accuracy  from  the  outset.  Not  only  is  this  the  only  opportunity  you  and  the  students 
will  have  to  focus  all  of  your  attention  on  the  phonetic  aspects  of  Arabic,  it  is  also 
better  to  form  good  habits  from  the  start.  Second,  we  believe  that  all  language  skills 
are  important,  and  that  they  reinforce  each  other.  The  ability  to  hear  the  difference 
between,  for  example,  d and  j , is  a necessary  prelude  to  being  able  to  produce 
them,  and  the  ability  to  do  both  will  aid  in  mastering  Arabic  morphology,  in  writing, 
and  in  retaining  vocabulary.  Third,  we  believe  that  Arabic  is  one  language,  albeit 
one  rich  in  varieties,  and  that  each  variety  embraces  its  own  level  or  part  of  the 
culture.  In  order  to  understand  the  language  and  the  culture,  students  need  to  learn 
both  formal  and  spoken  varieties.  It  is  the  goal  of  this  textbook  series  to  provide  a 
framework  for  introducing  students  to  both  varieties  while  focusing  on  the  formal; 
the  extent  to  which  you  emphasize  each  variety  will  depend  on  your  program  and 
the  needs  of  your  students.  We  have  found  through  experience  that  this  approach 
does  not  confuse  students,  as  long  as  spoken  variants  are  introduced  as  vocabulary 
items  and  expressions.  On  the  contrary,  it  adds  to  their  pool  of  vocabulary,  and, 
more  importantly,  gives  them  the  tools  they  need  to  begin  communicating  with 
native  speakers  they  might  meet  or  know  in  their  immediate  environment,  who  will 
not  speak  to  them  in  formal  Arabic. 

The  material  in  this  textbook  can  be  covered  in  twenty  to  twenty-five  contact 
hours,  depending  on  the  amount  of  time  devoted  to  the  various  activities,  and  assuming 
that  the  student  will  devote  one  to  two  hours  a night  to  doing  the  drills.  The  book  is 
designed  so  that  the  student  can  do  much  of  his  or  her  learning  outside  of  class. 
Class  time  should  be  spent  on  practice  rather  than  explanations.  We  believe  that  it  is 
crucial  for  the  students  to  learn  the  sounds  correctly  from  the  outset.  In  order  to 
help  them  do  so,  spend  as  much  class  time  as  possible  on  activities  involving  listening, 
dictation,  and  reading  aloud.  Our  approach  stresses  dictation  because  we  believe 
that  the  mastery  of  sounds  and  the  ability  to  relate  sounds  and  writing  must  be 
developed  early.  Repeat  sounds  and  words  many  times  over,  and  have  students 
repeat  as  a group  to  take  the  pressure  off  individual  performance.  It  takes  several 
repetitions  of  a new  or  unfamiliar  sound  in  order  to  identify  it,  and  several  more  to 
be  able  to  produce  it. 

The  accompanying  video  tape  contains  some  basic  dialogues  that  were  filmed 
in  Egypt  in  the  Cairene  dialect.  Our  decision  to  use  colloquial  Arabic  was  a natural 
consequence  of  our  desire  to  include  a cultural  component  in  these  materials,  and  to 
use  language  forms  appropriate  to  that  component.  Many  culturally  important 
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expressions  belong  to  the  colloquial  register,  and  introducing  the  students  to  them 
as  they  naturally  occur  helps  them  to  feel  that  they  are  learning  to  communicate 
with  Arabs.  We  decided  to  use  the  dialect  of  Cairo  in  this  first  edition  of  the 
materials  because  it  is  the  most  widely  understood  among  Arabic  speakers.  However, 
it  is  not  our  desire  to  impose  the  teaching  of  the  Egyptian  dialect  on  anyone;  if  your 
own  dialect  differs,  we  encourage  you  to  teach  your  students  the  forms  with  which 
you  are  comfortable.  (We  do  not  believe  you  will  find  the  differences  to  be  very 
great.) 


We  hope  that  you  will  make  use  of  the  accompanying  video  tape  not  only  for 
its  linguistic  value  but  also  for  its  visual  and  cultural  content.  You  will  need  to  use 
the  tape  in  class  in  order  to  explain  the  content.  We  have  distributed  the  eighteen 
dialogues  over  the  first  nine  units.  While  we  have  included  short  cultural  notes  in 
the  book  meant  to  accompany  the  video  scenes,  we  have  not  provided  detailed 
lesson  plans  in  order  to  give  you  the  flexibility  to  proceed  as  you  wish  and  focus  on 
the  aspects  you  deem  important.  Use  the  tape  and  cultural  notes  as  starting  points, 
encourage  questions  and  discussion,  and  expand  as  you  wish.  We  suggest  that  you 
have  the  students  listen  to  each  dialogue  several  times  as  follows:  (1)  Before  explaining 
anything,  have  them  watch  for  general  content,  then  discuss,  and  see  what  they 
understood.  (2)  Have  them  watch  again,  as  many  times  as  necessary,  to  listen  for 
individual  words  or  expressions,  followed  by  discussion  and  explanation  of  what 
they  heard.  (3)  Have  them  watch  a final  time,  after  they  have  understood  what  is 
said,  to  focus  on  how  it  is  said.  After  that,  the  students  should  be  ready  to  try  out  the 
expressions  themselves,  so  let  them  make  up  their  own  situations  and  act  them  out. 
Your  own  contribution  will  be  vital  to  the  success  of  these  materials. 

Do  not  worry  about  writing  out  the  dialogues.  It  is  good  training  for  the 
students  to  develop  confidence  in  their  aural  and  oral  skills  at  this  stage,  and  they 
need  to  be  encouraged  to  rely  on  their  "phonographic"  rather  than  their  "photographic" 
memory.  Everybody  has  natural  aural  and  oral  language  learning  skills,  because 
nobody  learned  their  native  language  through  reading.  As  the  students  master  the 
alphabet,  they  will  be  able  to  study  from  the  transcribed  texts  in  the  appendix. 

Of  course,  no  textbook  can  take  the  place  of  a good  teacher.  It  is  our  hope 
that  these  materials  will  help  you  to  enrich  your  classroom  and  make  learning  Arabic 
an  enjoyable  experience  for  your  students. 
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INTRODUCTION  TO  ARABIC  LETTERS 
AND  SOUNDS 
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INTRODUCTION 

The  Arabic  Alphabet 

There  are  twenty-eight  letters  in  the  Arabic  alphabet,  and  fourteen  symbols 
that  function  as  short  vowels  and  pronunciation  markers,  or  as  markers  of  certain 
grammatical  functions.  Units  One  through  Ten  will  introduce  these  letters  and 
symbols  individually.  First,  take  a look  at  the  alphabet  as  a whole.  The  following 
chart  shows  the  twenty-eight  letters.  Starting  in  the  upper  right-hand  corner,  read 
across  from  right  to  left,  which  is  the  way  Arabic  is  written  and  read.  Listen  to  the 
tape  as  these  sounds  are  pronounced. 

(The  tape  symbol  indicates  that  you  should  listen  to  the  tape.) 


This  chart  shows  the  fourteen  extra-alphabetical  symbols  and  their  names. 
They  include  short  vowels,  pronunciation  symbols,  grammatical  endings,  spelling 
variants,  and  a consonant  that,  for  historical  reasons,  was  not  included  with  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet.  They  will  be  introduced  in  Units  One  through  Ten  along 
with  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 


Damma 

fatHa 

0 

s 

kasra 

sukuun 

- 

shadda 

hamza 

1 

madda 

** 

6 

taa  marbuuTa 

i 

- 

dagger  alif 

waSla 

* 

- 

tanwiin  al-fatH 

tanwiin  aD-Damm 

. 

(J 

* 

tanwiin  al-kasr 

alif  maqSuura 

Special  Characteristics  of  the  Arabic  Script 


The  Arabic  alphabet  and  writing  system  has  four  major  characteristics  that 
distinguish  it  from  its  European  counterparts. 


1.  Arabic  is  written  from  right  to  left.  One  consequence  of  this  ordering 
system  is  that  books,  newspapers,  and  magazines  open  and  are  read  from  right  to 
left,  rather  than  left  to  right. 

2.  Letters  are  connected  in  both  print  and  handwriting,  unlike  those  of  the 

Latin  alphabet,  which  are  connected  only  in  handwriting.  The  following  are  individual 
letters  which  are  written  one  after  the  other  in  correct  order,  but  which  do  not  form  a 
word  written  this  way:  I J I . When  they  are  connected,  however,  they  do 

spell  a word:  <_jL_J  I ("al-baab"  the  door).  Notice  that  not  all  the  letters  in  this  word 
connect  to  the  following  letter.  This  is  a characteristic  of  some  of  the  letters;  you  will 
learn  these  rules  as  you  learn  to  write  each  letter.  In  the  following  words,  try  to 
identify  the  nonconnecting  letters: 

eJ  Li_o  \ j I j l)  ^ ^ o ' " ' ^ a— i aJ 

As  you  learn  the  alphabet,  note  which  letters  connect  and  which  do  not,  and  when 
you  practice  writing,  do  not  lift  the  pen  or  pencil  from  the  page  until  you  get  to  a 
natural  break  with  a nonconnecting  letter. 

3.  Letters  have  slightly  different  shapes  depending  on  where  they  occur  in  a 
word.  The  chart  on  page  1 gives  the  forms  of  the  letters  when  written  independently; 
these  forms  vary  when  the  letters  are  written  in  initial,  medial,  and  final  position. 
"Initial  position"  means  not  connected  to  a previous  letter,  "medial  position"  indicates 
that  the  letter  is  between  two  other  letters,  and  "final  position"  means  connected  to 
the  preceding  letter.  Most  letters  have  a particularly  distinct  shape  when  they  occur 
in  final  position,  similar  to  the  way  English  can  have  capital  letters  at  the  beginning 
of  words.  The  chart  on  page  4 gives  you  an  idea  of  the  extent  of  this  variation.  You 
will  see  that  each  letter  retains  a basic  shape  throughout;  this  is  the  core  of  the  letter. 
If  the  letter  has  dots,  their  number  and  position  also  remain  the  same.  Note  that  the 
last  three  letters,  which  all  connect,  appear  to  have  a "tail"  in  their  independent  and 
final  forms  which  drops  off  when  they  are  connected  and  is  replaced  by  a connecting 
segment  that  rests  on  the  line.  Try  to  find  the  core  shape  of  each  letter,  its  dots,  if 
any,  the  connecting  segments,  and  the  final  tail  in  the  following  chart. 
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Final  position 

Medial  Position 

Initial  Position 

Independent 

L 

L 

1 

1 

** 

Ui 

— 

M 

mi 

o 

& 

♦ 

£ 

t 

As  you  learn  each  letter  of  the  alphabet,  you  will  learn  to  read  and  write  all  its 
various  shapes.  You  will  be  surprised  how  quickly  you  master  them,  with  a little 
practice! 


4.  Arabic  script  consists  of  two  separate  "layers"  of  writing.  The  basic 
skeleton  of  a word  is  made  up  of  the  consonants  and  long  vowels.  Short  vowels  and 
other  pronunciation  and  grammatical  markers  are  separated  from  the  consonant 
skeleton  of  the  word.  This  second  layer,  called  vocalization,  is  normally  omitted  in 
writing,  and  the  reader  recognizes  words  without  it.  Compare  the  following  two 
versions  of  the  same  text,  a line  of  poetry,  the  first  of  which  represents  the  normal 
way  of  writing,  without  vocalization,  and  the  second  of  which  has  all  the  pronunciation 
markers  added: 


(J—a  j ->■  a jJ  I I In  5«.i  \ 

* O * * t t jj  0 " Q ' 0 o 


j i ,.i  Li  j LflJfl 

O * * * *00  o * 

> v -a  tj>-&  u Li  * LaJa 

* * & * / / / * 


Texts  normally  vocalized  include  elementary  school  textbooks,  some  editions 
of  classical  literary  texts,  and  the  Quran.  In  the  Quran,  the  scripture  of  Islam,  this 
precision  has  religious  significance:  the  extra  markings  on  the  text  leave  no  doubt  as 
to  the  exact  reading  intended.  Thus  the  text  of  the  Quran  shows  full  vocalization,  as 
can  be  seen  in  the  following  excerpt. 
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jjljill  ii* 


In  schoolbooks,  vowel  markings  are  used  to  introduce  new  vocabulary,  and 
to  enable  the  students  to  learn  the  correct  pronunciation  of  formal  Arabic,  with  all 
the  correct  grammatical  endings.  The  following  example  is  taken  from  a fourth-grade 
elementary  reader. 


Thereafter,  the  students  see  the  words  in  regular,  unvocalized  script.  You 
will  learn  vocabulary  the  same  way. 
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Most  books,  magazines,  and  newspapers  are  unvocalized,  as  the  following 
newspaper  article  demonstrates. 


d£  JjQ « f IJti  »J  » 

iJauijVI 

ft > <j  -v  a <<(  ->.!,  Ijx ^4  oi.  jxj  3 .1  iil'i  i I II  Calt j)  >hl,l  3 ^ OAU 

^ UsUla.  34  j'<»  (^ioj  (jl  Lxaa  duy*Jii  Uj*ii  3-af.~u 
<(^J|  *|jj,  Sjj ^ 34^la4  « Jf^JU  lift  «JjUa4j  •i3JxjjJI  laiLui 

3_iiiUaJI  Ol >*ill  SjUl  3-^.u  ajjLujI  3ju-su  ji# j^iloll  y* 

.JbjJa^JI  3tXa>^iU 

N^V/o/\A  , L^,jVI  Sj^  <> 

In  unvocalized  texts,  possible  ambiguities  in  form  occasionally  arise;  however,  rarely 
does  this  result  in  ambiguous  meaning. 

In  this  textbook  series,  vocalization  marks  will  be  used  when  new  vocabulary 
is  introduced,  but  thereafter  you  will  be  expected  to  have  memorized  the  pronunciation 
of  the  word,  and  these  marks  will  be  omitted.  Since  Arabic  speakers  normally  read 
and  write  without  vocalization,  it  is  best  to  become  accustomed  to  reading  and 
writing  that  way  from  the  beginning. 


Pronunciation  of  Arabic 

In  addition  to  the  characteristics  of  the  Arabic  script,  you  should  also  be 
aware  of  certain  features  of  the  sounds  of  Arabic. 

1.  Arabic  has  a one-to-one  correspondence  between  sound  and  letter,  whereas 
English  spelling  often  uses  one  letter  or  combination  of  letters  to  represent  several 
different  sounds.  Consider  the  plural  marker  s in  the  words  dogs  and  books,  and  note 
that  the  sound  of  the  first  is  actually  z,  not  s.  Compare  also  the  two  different  sounds 
spelled  as  th  as  in  think  and  those.  These  are  two  distinct  sounds,  and  Arabic  has  two 
different  letters  to  represent  them.  American  English  speakers  sometimes  confuse 
pronunciation  and  spelling  without  realizing  it.  For  example,  think  about  the  word 
television.  This  word  has  been  adopted  into  Arabic  and  is  pronounced  something 
like  televizyoon.  It  is  also  spelled  with  the  Arabic  letter  that  corresponds  to  the  sound 
z,  because  that  it  the  way  it  is  pronounced.  English  spelling,  on  the  other  hand, 
requires  an  s,  even  though  there  is  no  s sound  in  the  word.  Pay  attention  to  the 
sounds  of  the  Arabic  letters,  and  avoid  associating  English  letters  with  them  so  that 
you  will  not  confuse  the  two. 
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2.  The  Arabic  writing  system  is  regularly  phonetic,  which  means  that  words 
are  generally  written  as  they  are  pronounced.  Learn  to  recognize  and  pronounce  the 
sounds  correctly  now,  and  not  only  will  you  avoid  spelling  problems,  but  you  will 
also  learn  and  retain  vocabulary  more  easily. 

3.  In  general,  Arabic  sounds  use  a wider  range  of  mouth  and  throat  positions 
than  English.  Be  aware  of  what  parts  of  the  mouth  you  must  use  to  produce  these 
sounds  properly  from  the  beginning,  when  you  are  able  to  focus  the  most  attention 
on  them.  You  will  learn  to  make  new  sounds,  and  to  do  so,  you  must  become 
familiar  with  a set  of  muscles  that  you  use  to  make  sounds  like  gargling  or  coughing 
but  not  to  speak  English.  Your  muscles  are  capable  of  making  all  these  sounds,  but 
you  must  become  conscious  of  what  they  are  doing  and  you  must  practice.  Just  as 
you  must  train  your  arm  to  hit  a tennis  ball,  you  must  train  your  throat  to  contract  or 
tighten,  and  this  takes  constant  repetition.  You  must  keep  your  eye  on  the  ball  in 
tennis,  and  you  must  keep  your  mind  on  the  sounds  you  are  making  at  all  times. 
With  practice,  you  will  gradually  be  able  to  do  this  with  less  and  less  effort. 


Units  One  through  Ten 

In  Units  One  through  Ten,  you  will  learn  the  basics  of  reading,  writing,  and 
speaking  Arabic.  Listen  to  the  tape  as  you  read,  make  a habit  of  pronouncing  out 
loud  everything  you  write  while  you  are  writing  it,  and  practice  on  your  own  in 
addition  to  doing  the  drills  in  the  book.  The  more  time  you  put  in  now,  the  less  you 
will  have  to  spend  later! 
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jl)?  I 

UNIT  ONE 


This  unit  will  introduce  you  to  the  first  four  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  and 
to  the  long  and  short  vowels. 


I "alii" 


The  name  of  the  first  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  alif.  Alif  has  two  main 
functions,  the  first  of  which  will  be  introduced  in  this  unit,  and  the  second  in  Unit 
Three.  Here  we  are  concerned  with  its  function  as  a long  vowel,  whose  pronunciation 
resembles  that  of  a in  bad  or  in  father.  Say  these  two  words  aloud  and  notice  the 
difference  in  the  quality  of  the  a:  the  former  is  pronounced  in  the  front  of  the  mouth, 
and  the  latter  is  deeper  and  farther  back.  The  pronunciation  of  alif  has  this  same 
range.  Two  factors  influence  the  quality  of  alif:  regional  dialect  and  surrounding 
consonants.  In  the  Gulf  region  (Saudi  Arabia,  Kuwait,  Iraq,  and  neighboring  countries), 
the  sound  is  generally  deeper,  closer  to  father,  while  farther  west,  in  the  Mediterranean 
area,  it  is  more  frontal,  closer  to  bad.  In  addition,  certain  "emphatic"  consonant 
sounds  that  are  pronounced  farther  back  in  the  mouth  can  also  deepen  the  sound  of 
alif  so  that  it  resembles  father.  Learning  to  discern  and  produce  the  difference  in 
vowel  quality  will  help  you  understand,  speak,  and  write  Arabic  accurately. 


Listening  Exercise  1. 

To  hear  the  two  variants  of  alif,  listen  to  the  following  pairs  of  words  on  tape. 
You  should  be  able  to  distinguish  between  the  frontal  alif  and  tire  deep  alif  (remember 
that  the  words  are  read  from  right  to  left): 

{JLU  / Jlj  jj-ihia  / . iLL  / i >b 
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Notice  that  the  first  word  in  each  pair  above  begins  with  a sound  comparable 
to  an  English  one,  whereas  the  second  word  begins  with  a sound  that  resembles  the 
former  but  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue  lower  and  farther  back  in  the  mouth. 
These  latter  sounds  are  called  "emphatic"  consonants,  and  they  affect  the 
pronunciation  of  the  alif.  Listening  for  the  difference  between  frontal  and  deep  alif 
is  the  best  way  to  distinguish  between  emphatic  and  nonemphatic  consonants.  We 
will  discuss  this  point  in  more  depth  later  when  you  begin  learning  the  emphatic 
letters.  In  the  meantime,  pay  attention  to  the  quality  of  alif  in  the  words  you  hear. 

Drill  1. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  For  each,  note  whether  the  alif  is  frontal  (F)  or 
deep  (D): 

1  5 9 

2  6 10 

3  7 11 

4  8 12 


In  addition  to  listening  for  vowel  quality,  you  must  also  learn  to  recognize 
vowel  length.  Alif  is  a long  vowel,  which  means  that  it  must  be  distinguished  from 
its  short  counterpart,  the  fatHa  (short  a vowel).  The  length  of  a long  vowel  should 
be  at  least  twice  that  of  a short  vowel.  Remember  that  English  has  no  long  vowels, 
so  Arabic  long  vowels  should  sound  and  feel  extra  long  to  you.  Do  not  worry  about 
pronouncing  a long  vowel  "too  long" — stretch  it  out  so  that  you  can  feel  the  difference. 

Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  to  the  differences  in  vowel  quality  and  length  in  the  following  pairs  of 
words.  The  first  word  in  each  pair  contains  an  alif,  and  the  second  a fatHa.  Notice 
that  the  alif  ranges  in  sound  from  a in  bad  (frontal)  to  a in  father  (deep),  while  the 
fatHa  ranges  from  e in  bet  (frontal)  to  u in  but  (deep): 

d— s / JU  j — -i  / jL  i_t  »~i  / » j Li  j i ii  / jLoj  i ~ i-  i / . ** i L 


Drill  2. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  Mark  A if  you  hear  alif,  or  F if  you  hear  fatHa. 

1  5 9 

2  6 10 

3 7 11 


4 


8 


12 
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Writing 


L 


L 


In  this  section  you  will  learn  to  write  the  various  shapes  of  the  letter  alif.  The 
box  above  contains,  reading  right  to  left,  the  independent,  initial,  medial,  and  final 
shapes  of  this  letter.  Alone  or  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  the  alif  is  written  as  a 
single  stroke,  drawn  from  top  to  bottom,  as  the  arrow  in  the  example  shows.  Practice 
on  the  blank  lines  below,  as  shown  in  the  example  on  the  first  line,  pronouncing  alif 
as  you  write  it.  Write  the  letter  as  many  times  as  you  can  in  the  space  provided: 

i ii 


When  the  alif  follows  another  letter,  it  is  written  from  the  bottom  up.  The 
previous  letter  will  end  in  a connecting  segment  drawn  on  the  line.  Start  with  that 
segment,  then  draw  the  alif  from  the  bottom  up  as  shown: 


© 


In  either  case,  the  alif  does  not  connect  to  what  follows  it.  After  writing  the 
alif,  pick  your  pen  up  from  the  page,  and  start  the  next  letter  as  if  it  were  the 
beginning  of  a new  word. 

Now  practice  reading  alif  by  circling  all  of  the  alifs  you  can  find  in  the  following 
sentence  (taken  from  1001  Nights ): 

...  (J I n r V I j J LU  j \ Lj  (j  La^J  I La  Li  (j 
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The  second  letter  of  the  Arabic  alphabet  is  pronounced  like  English  b. 


Listening  Exercise  3. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  that  contain  the  sound 


Writing 


Unlike  I , ^ is  a connecting  letter,  which  means  that  it  connects  to  the  letter 
following  it  when  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a word.  The  four 
shapes  in  the  box  above  represent  ^ in  independent,  initial,  medial,  and  final  positions. 
Notice  that  the  main  parts  of  the  letter,  the  initial  tooth  and  the  dot  beneath  the 
body,  remain  constant  in  all  four  shapes.  Compare  the  independent  and  final  shapes, 
and  note  that  both  end  in  a second  tooth.  Remember  that  many  letters  take  a 
characteristic  "tail"  shape  in  independent  and  final  positions.  You  can  see  that  this 
second  tooth  is  the  tail  of  the  . It  is  not  written  in  initial  and  medial  positions 
because  «_>  connects  to  the  following  letter  in  those  cases. 


When  written  alone,  this  letter  takes  the  shape  shown  at  the  far  right  above. 
Following  the  steps  shown  in  the  example  on  the  first  line  below,  trace  the  letter 
with  your  pencil  a few  times,  then  write  it.  First,  write  the  body:  from  right  to  left, 
begin  with  a small  hook,  then  continue  straight  along  the  line  and  end  with  another 
hook  for  the  tail.  After  you  have  finished  the  body,  place  the  dot  underneath  as 
shown. 

© 

©■ 
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When  v_j  is  followed  by  another  letter,  it  connects  to  that  letter  by  dropping 

the  final  hook:  j . The  exact  length  of  the  body  depends  on  the  style  of  the 

handwriting  or  print  font  and  may  vary  a little;  copy  the  size  and  proportion  shown 
in  the  example: 


You  can  now  write  the  first  two  letters  of  the  alphabet  joined  together:  l_>  . 
When  writing  words  in  Arabic,  dots  are  written  last,  like  dotting  the  i and  crossing 
the  t when  writing  in  cursive  English.  Copy  the  example,  pronouncing  it  each  time 
you  write: 


When  occurs  in  medial  position,  that  is,  when  connected  _j  follows  a 
connecting  letter,  the  connecting  segment  of  that  letter  connects  into  the  hook  at  the 
beginning  like  this:  __i_ . Copy  the  example: 


Final  resembles  the  independent  form  with  the  final  hook.  This  form  may 
be  illustrated  by  writing  two  v_>  's  together:  ^ . Copy  the  example: 


Now  you  can  write  your  first  word  in  Arabic:  door.  Practice  writing  this 

word  by  copying  the  example  shown  below,  pronouncing  it  out  loud  as  you  write. 
Remember:  do  not  stop  to  dot  the  letters  until  you  have  finished  the  skeletal  structure 
of  the  entire  word. 

C.  J L 

% 


// 


taa" 


The  third  letter  of  the  alphabet  is  pronounced  like  a clear,  frontal  English  t. 
How  many  different  ways  do  you  pronounce  f?  Read  the  following  list  aloud  the 
way  you  would  normally  pronounce  the  words  when  speaking:  bottle,  teeth,  automatic. 
Of  these  words,  most  American  speakers  pronounce  the  t in  teeth  farther  forward  in 
the  mouth,  against  the  back  of  the  teeth.  This  is  the  correct  position  of  the  tongue  for 
the  pronunciation  of  this  Arabic  sound;  do  not  confuse  it  with  the  flap  of  the  tongue 
you  use  to  produce  automatic.  Arabic  cj  must  be  pronounced  with  the  tip  of  your 
tongue  against  your  teeth,  but  without  aspiration.1  Since  cj  is  a frontal  letter,  the 
vowel  sounds  surrounding  it  are  frontal  too;  in  particular,  the  alif  and  fatHa  (short  a) 
are  pronounced  like  a in  bad  and  e as  in  bet  (not  like  a in  father  and  u in  but). 


Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  to  the  letter  cj  in  the  following  words  and  repeat.  Pay  attention  to  the 
position  of  your  tongue  as  you  do  so  and  notice  the  frontal  quality  of  the  vowels: 


’Aspiration  refers  to  the  breathy  sound  often  heard  with  t,  p,  and  k.  Light  a match,  hold  it  in  front  of 
your  mouth,  and  say,  Peter , Tom,  and  Kirk  went  to  town.  The  flame  will  flicker  each  time  you  pronounce 
one  of  these  letters.  Arabic  sounds  do  not  have  aspiration,  so  practice  saying  t and  k with  a lit  match 
in  front  of  your  mouth  until  you  can  pronounce  them  without  making  the  flame  flicker. 
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Writing 


This  letter  has  the  same  shape  as  the  , and  is  also  a connector.  Instead  of 
one  dot  underneath,  however,  it  is  written  with  two  dots  above  its  body:  o . Ir 
printed  text,  the  two  dots  are  separated,  as  you  see.  In  handwriting,  however,  they 
are  usually  run  together  into  a short  horizontal  bar.  (Try  to  write  two  dots  quickly 
and  you  will  see  how  this  handwriting  form  developed!)  Practice  writing  the 
independent  o by  copying  the  example,  pronouncing  it  as  you  write: 


Now  practice  writing  oj  in  initial  and  medial  positions  by  copying  the  word 
.-.'Ci  ( tatub ) as  shown: 


Practice  writing  o.  in  final  position  by  copying  the  word  cuj  (bit): 


Drill  3. 

Dictation.  Write  the  six  words  you  hear  on  tape.  Listen  to  each  word  as 
many  times  as  necessary. 

1  4 

2  5 

3  6 


"thaa" 


The  next  letter  is  pronounced  like  the  first  sound  in  three.  Do  not  associate 
this  sound  with  the  English  letters  th,  because  the  English  spelling  represents  two 
quite  distinct  sounds,  each  of  which  has  an  Arabic  equivalent.  Pronounce  three  and 
that  out  loud  several  times  and  compare  the  way  you  pronounce  them.  The  letter 
represents  the  sound  in  three,  not  the  sound  in  that.  Remember  this  by  reminding 
yourself  that  this  letter  has  three  dots.  If  necessary,  say  three  out  loud  before 
pronouncing  or  reading  vij . 

Drill  4. 

Make  sure  you  know  the  difference  between  the  sounds  in  three  and  that.  Say 
the  following  words  out  loud  and  group  them  below  according  to  the  sound  they 
contain: 


they 

thumb 

teeth 

there 

throb 

thus 

although 

think 

through 

brother 

together 

thought 

weather 

bother 

theft 

then 

depth 

rather 

three : 
that : 


Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  the  letter , 


in  these  words  and  repeat: 


JD-a 


^lii 


& «• 
c t i t \ 
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Writing 


This  letter  is  a connector,  and  is  written  just  like  and  in  all  positions, 
except  that  it  takes  three  dots  above.  In  print,  the  three  dots  appear  as  you  see 
above;  in  handwriting,  the  three  dots  are  usually  connected  and  written  as  a caret- 
shaped mark  as  shown  in  the  example.  Practice  writing  and  saying  independent 


L 


Q'r* 


© 


Copy  and  practice  initial 


in  the  male  name  cj-jL-S  ( Thaabit ): 


c 1 2 


Practice  writing  medial  _1  in  the  word  c.>  “■  ( tathbut ): 

— • A — 

C A J * 1 


Write  final 


by  copying  the  word  «±.t  ( tabuth ): 
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Drill  5.  ™ 

You  will  hear  six  words.  Circle  the  word  that  you  hear  in  each  line: 


! j_Jl  (Bravo!)  You  have  learned  the  first  four  letters  of  the  Arabic  alphabet. 
The  next  letters  in  sequence  will  be  presented  in  Unit  Two.  Now  we  will  skip  ahead 
to  the  other  two  long  vowels,  and  the  symbols  for  the  corresponding  short  vowels. 


long  vowel  "oo" 


This  letter  represents  the  second  of  the  three  long  vowels  in  Arabic.  It  is 
pronounced  like  the  exclamation  of  delight:  ooooo!  Practice  saying  this  sound  and 
stretch  it  out,  just  like  you  would  the  exclamation.  Remember  that  the  pronunciation 
of  j , like  that  of  alif,  should  be  twice  as  long  as  normal  English  vowels. 


Listening  Exercise  6. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  j : 


Writing 


As  you  can  see  in  the  chart  above,  the  shapes  of  j do  not  vary  much.  Like  I , 
j does  not  connect  to  a following  letter.  To  write  independent  or  initial  j,  start  on 
the  line,  loop  clockwise  to  the  left  and  up,  then  swing  down  into  the  tail,  which 
should  dip  well  below  the  line.  Copy  the  example: 
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When  writing  j connected  to  a previous  letter,  the  joining  segment  leads  into 
the  beginning  point  of  the  loop.  Copy  the  example: 


Now  practice  writing  and  pronouncing  some  of  the  words  you  heard  above. 
Copy  the  examples: 

L C £ )jJ  L £ I 


Drill  6. 

Dictation.  Write  the  words  you  hear  on  tape. 

1 4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 


(5 


long  vowel  "ee" 


This  letter  represents  the  last  of  the  three  long  vowels,  the  sound  of  ee  in  beep. 
Remember  that  this  is  a long  vowel — hold  this  sound  for  twice  as  long  as  you  would 
hold  ee  in  words  like  beep,  street,  etc. 

Listening  Exercise  7. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  ^ : 

(jV-V*  <^-^-1  '-u.'  ;>>~t  LS-tJ-* 
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Writing 


LT 

i 

As  you  can  see  in  the  box,  the  independent  and  final  forms  of  differ  slightly 
from  the  initial  and  medial  forms.  Like  , and  dj  , which  it  resembles  in  its 

initial  and  medial  shapes,  this  letter  is  a connecting  one.  All  shapes  of  <_£  retain  the 
two  dots  below,  but,  in  handwriting,  the  two  dots  underneath  are  usually  drawn  as 
a short  horizontal  bar,  just  like  the  dots  on  top  of  ^ . 

To  write  independent  ^ , start  above  the  line,  and  make  the  top  half  of  an  s 
down  to  the  line.  Continue  below  the  line  into  a wide,  flat  curve  as  shown,  making 
sure  to  bring  the  tail  all  the  way  back  up  over  the  line: 

— ^ r0~ 


In  final  position,  start  from  the  connecting  segment  on  the  line,  then  make  a 
small  hook  into  the  body.  In  this  position,  the  letter  is  almost  entirely  below  the  line, 
and  has  only  a small  curved  hook  before  dipping  into  the  wide  flat  curve.  Practice 
copying  and  pronouncing  ^ and  bring  the  tail  all  the  way  back  up  over  the  line: 


XS CLS& 


When  ^ occurs  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a word,  it  takes  the  same 
shape  as  cj  , except  that  its  two  dots  are  below  the  body  of  the  letter.  Copy  the 
example  of  initial  : 


© 


Now  practice  writing  medial -a.  in  the  word  A"  ( tathbeet ): 


the  short  vowels 


Each  of  the  long  vowels  I , j , and  ^ has  a short  vowel  that  corresponds  to  it. 
These  short  vowels  may  be  indicated  in  Arabic  script  by  markings  written  above  or 
below  the  letter  they  follow.  Remember  that  they  are  usually  not  written  at  all;  you 
have  been  writing  words  without  them  so  far.  The  length  of  the  short  vowels 
corresponds  to  the  length  of  most  English  vowels,  and  the  length  of  the  long  vowels 
should  be  at  least  double  that.  It  is  important  to  learn  to  distinguish  between  the 
two  lengths  in  listening  and  in  speaking,  for  that  difference  often  marks  a difference 
in  meaning. 

Drill  7. 

Listen  to  the  pairs  of  words  and  repeat.  Circle  the  letter  corresponding  to  the 
word  that  contains  a long  vowel. 

1.  a b 4.  a b 

2.  a b 5.  a b 

3.  a b 6.  a b 

Syllables  in  Arabic  always  begin  with  a consonant.  By  convention,  short 
vowels  are  written  above  or  below  the  consonant  they  follow.  Writing  vowels  is  the 
third  and  final  step  in  writing  a word — if  they  are  written  at  all — after  both  the 
skeleton  and  the  dots  have  been  completed. 

The  names  of  the  short  vowels  are  fatHa,  Damma,  and  kasra.  They  correspond 
to  long  vowels  aa,  oo,  and  ee  respectively. 
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"fatHa" 


The  short  vowel  that  corresponds  to  alif  is  called  fatHa.  Like  its  long  counterpart 
alif,  fatHa  ranges  in  quality  from  frontal  to  deep,  depending  on  the  quality  of  the 
consonants  surrounding  it.  In  its  most  frontal  position,  fatHa  sounds  like  English  e 
as  in  bed.  Deep  fatHa  sounds  like  English  u in  but.  Consonants  ^ , v_, , and  are 
frontal  ones,  so  they  give  fatHa  a frontal  quality,  like  e in  bed. 

Listening  Exercise  8. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  that  contain  alif  and  fatHa.  Pay 
special  attention  to  the  difference  in  vowel  length. 


FatHa  is  written  as  a small  slanted  dash  above  the  consonant  it  follows,  as  in 
the  example  . Copy: 


Drill  8.  H§ 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape,  and  write  _ where  you  hear  it: 

1.  cj > .i  j-i  3.  djl— i 5. 

2.  dj  Lj i 4.  clj  I j— n 6. 


"Damma" 


The  short  vowel  that  corresponds  to  j is  called  Damma,  and  is  pronounced 
like  oo  as  in  booth  when  following  frontal  consonants.  When  it  is  affected  by  deep 
consonants,  it  is  a little  bit  deeper,  somewhat  like  oo  in  wool. 
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Listening  Exercise  9. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  Damma: 


* 


Make  a special  effort  to  pronounce  this  vowel  clearly,  and  do  not  confuse  it 
with  English  o and  u,  which  represent  many  different  sounds,  few  of  which  resemble 
. . For  example,  u in  words  like  but  and  gum  actually  represents  the  sound  of  a deep 
fatHa,  not  a Damma. 

Damma  is  written  like  a miniature  j on  top  of  the  letter  it  follows,  as  in  the 
word  Practice  writing  _ as  shown: 

C JI 


"kasra" 


The  short  vowel  that  corresponds  to  u is  called  kasra,  and  its  pronunciation 
ranges  from  frontal  ee  as  in  keep  to  deep  i as  in  bit.  As  with  fatHa  and  Damma,  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  kasra  depends  on  surrounding  consonants.  Frontal  consonants 
like  cj  and  give  kasra  a frontal  quality. 

Listening  Exercise  10. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  kasra: 

I ~>.5>  < «.  -w.  ~t  <— i,  li  i ~ i t 0.:t  ■ ■ " 

Kasra  is  written  as  a small  slanted  dash  under  the  letter  it  follows,  as  in  . 
Copy  the  example: 

/> 

C AJ 

• / 
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Drill  9. 

In  the  following  schoolbook  text,  find  five  examples  of  each  the  short  vowels 
and  circle  all  the  consonants  you  recognize. 


\^A"\  i I 'C-  * i 1 1 f>ll  6^ly&i!  O-6 


Drill  10. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  For  each,  mark  L if  you  hear  one  of  the  long 
vowels  ( I , j , or  (J).  Mark  S if  the  word  has  only  short  vowels  (fatHa,  Damma,  or 
kasra). 


1  5 9. 

2  6 10. 

3  7 11. 

4  8 12. 


Drill  11.  ® 

Listen  to  the  following  words  on  tape  and  write  the  short  vowels  that  you 

hear: 


1. 


2. 


4. 
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Drill  12.  US 

Dictation.  Write  the  words  you  hear  on  tape. 


1. 


5. 


2. 


3. 


4. 


8. 


Drill  13.  HH 


Read  the  following  words  aloud: 

1. 

5. 

Cjl — xJi 

9. 

6. 

djl ila 

10. 

3.  * ~ » ifl  » 

7. 

LU 

11. 

4.  ^ 

8. 

12. 

© 


Read  and  learn  this  word: 


Drill  14. 

Connect  the  letters  to  form  words, 
words  out  as  you  write  them. 

Example:  

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  

9.  

10 

11 


as  shown  in  the  example.  Sound  the 

= <«_)  + I + CL) 

— I + CL)  + I + l_> 

= + Cl  + I + i > + lL> 

= I + l_J  + I + I 1 

= Ci  + i > + cL) 

= + l_>  + I + l_J 

= (_5+ur>+j  + Cj 

~ CL)  + i__>  + CL) 

= I + »__>  + j + CL> 

t 

— (j;  + dj  + <-_)  + i2L)  + CL) 

— C^+^  + ^ + CL) 

= (^+CL)  + (_^+)_> 
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Culture  iuliil! 


In  this  section  you  will  learn  greetings  and  frequently  used  phrases  in  the 
spoken  Arabic  of  Cairo  by  watching  a video  tape  with  your  teacher.  The  scenes  you 
will  watch  were  filmed  in  Cairo  and  are  meant  to  provide  an  introduction  to  certain 
aspects  of  Arab  culture.  We  have  chosen  the  Cairene  dialect  because  it  is  the  most 
widely  understood  dialect  in  the  Arab  world,  and  because  almost  one  in  every  three 
Arabs  is  Egyptian.  A few  of  the  words  you  will  learn  from  the  dialogues  may  vary 
slightly  in  other  dialects,  but  the  transition  is  not  difficult  to  make.  (If  you  have 
friends  from  other  countries,  you  can  ask  them  to  teach  you  the  varieties  they  use.) 

Watch  the  scenes  with  your  teacher,  who  will  help  you  understand  and  learn 
the  expressions.  Watch  each  dialogue  several  times,  first  to  understand  what  is 
being  said,  and  then  to  concentrate  on  exactly  how  it  is  being  said.  Remember  that 
you  learned  your  native  language  by  listening  and  imitating! 


Video 


Watch  Scenes  1 and  2 on  the  video  tape  with  your  teacher. 


HaDritak  / HaDritik 

In  Egypt,  when  meeting  someone  for  the  first  time,  or  addressing  someone 
senior  to  you  in  age  or  position,  or  someone  you  do  not  know  well,  it  is  impolite  to 
address  him  or  her  as  "you."  Address  men  with  the  word  HaDritak  (literally  your 
presence),  and  women  with  HaDritik,  to  show  respect. 
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<UjUJ(  6^1 

UNIT  TWO 


In  this  unit  you  will  learn  three  more  consonants,  more  about  the  letters  j and 
(j  , and  the  symbol  that  indicates  the  absence  of  a short  vowel.  Two  of  the  three 
consonant  sounds  have  no  English  equivalent.  Learn  to  pronounce  them  properly 
now,  and  practice  to  develop  the  muscles  you  use  to  pronounce  these  sounds.  Try 
to  spend  five  or  ten  minutes,  three  times  a day,  practicing  these  sounds  with  the 
tape. 

The  three  consonants  in  the  first  line  of  the  box  above  represent  the  next  three 
letters  in  the  alphabet  after  . Just  as  ^ , o , and  share  the  same  skeletal  shape 
and  are  distinguished  by  the  number  and  position  of  the  dots,  so  these  three  letters 
have  the  same  basic  shapes,  but  are  distinguished  by  their  dots. 


This  letter  has  three  different  pronunciations  that  vary  according  to  region  in 
the  Arab  world.  In  the  Arabian  Peninsula  and  the  Gulf,  it  is  pronounced  like  j in 
jack  or  dg  in  bridge.  In  most  of  the  Levant  and  North  Africa,  it  is  pronounced  like  the 
French  j in  bonjour  (a  sound  often  represented  in  English  by  s as  in  pleasure  or 
decision).  In  Cairo,  it  is  pronounced  like  the  hard  g in  game. 


Listening  Exercise  1. 


HD 


Listen  to  the  following  words  on  tape  as  they  are  pronounced  each  way  in 


turn: 


* 

\ *> 


* 
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It  is  important  to  learn  to  recognize  all  three  pronunciations  of  £ , but  choose 
one  to  use  when  speaking. 

Writing 


As  the  initial  and  medial  shapes  of  this  letter  suggest,  £ is  a connector.  To 
write  r alone,  start  at  a point  well  above  the  line,  make  a small  hook,  then  draw  a 
line  straight  across,  then  change  direction  and  swing  down  well  below  the  line  into 
the  tail.  Follow  the  arrows  and  imitate  the  shape  that  you  see: 


To  write  ^ in  initial  position,  begin  with  the  hook  as  you  did  above,  then  slant 
down  toward  the  line  into  a point  just  above  the  line,  and  then,  instead  of  curving 
down  into  the  tail,  continue  into  the  connecting  segment  as  shown: 


Now  practice  writing  the  word  ujL  : 


When  this  letter  is  connected  on  both  sides,  it  takes  the  following  shape  in 
printed  text:  as  in  . However,  it  is  not  written  this  way  by  hand.  To 

write  this  letter  in  the  middle  of  a word,  you  must  plan  ahead,  because  the  connecting 
segment  lies  well  above  the  line,  at  the  highest  point  of  this  letter.  This  means  that 
you  need  to  end  the  previous  letter  above  the  line.  In  the  following  example,  the 
combination  is  written  by  starting  and  drawing  the  completely  above  the  line 


In  word-final  position,  ^ takes  the  same  tail  it  has  independently.  Notice 
that,  to  reach  the  starting  point  of  final  , a connecting  segment  is  drawn  from  the 
line  up  and  then  over  as  the  example  shows.  Copy  the  word  ^ j > as  it  is  written 
here: 


Drill  1.  M 

Dictation. 

1 

4 

9 

3 

3. 

6. 
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This  letter  represents  a sound  that  is  pronounced  deep  in  the  throat.  It  has  no 
equivalent  in  English.  First,  take  a few  minutes  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
some  of  your  throat  muscles  that  you  use  often,  but  not  to  speak  English.  The 
following  exercises  are  designed  to  make  you  aware  of  what  these  muscles  can 
already  do,  so  that  you  can  use  them  to  speak  Arabic.  Practice  them  for  a few 
minutes  every  day,  as  often  as  you  can. 

Exercise  1.  With  your  mouth  closed,  block  off  your  windpipe  at  your  throat. 

Put  your  hand  on  your  throat  at  the  Adam's  apple  and  constrict 
the  muscles  on  the  inside.  You  should  be  able  to  feel  the  muscles 
contracting.  Alternately  tighten  and  relax  them  for  a few  minutes. 

Exercise  2.  Repeat  this  with  your  mouth  open.  Try  to  breathe  out  through 
your  mouth — if  you  can,  you  are  not  closing  off  the  windpipe 
entirely. 

Exercise  3.  Constrict  those  same  muscles  so  that  air  can  just  barely  squeeze 
through  your  throat.  Imitate  someone  fogging  a pair  of  glasses  to 
clean  them.  By  now,  you  should  be  aware  of  what  your  throat 
muscles  are  doing. 

Exercise  4.  Bend  your  head  down  so  that  your  chin  rests  on  the  top  of  your 
chest,  and  repeat  Exercise  3.  This  position  should  make  it  easier 
for  you  to  feel  what  you  are  doing. 

Pronouncing  £ takes  practice,  first  to  pronounce  the  letter  alone,  and  then  to 
pronounce  it  surrounded  by  other  letters  in  a word.  You  must  learn  to  pronounce  it 
properly  to  be  understood,  and  at  first,  this  will  take  some  concentration  on  your 
part.  However,  the  more  you  practice  now,  the  sooner  you  will  be  able  to  say  it 
easily. 


Listening  Exercise  2. 


iU 


Listen  to  the  sound  of  £ in  various  positions  and  imitate: 


JU 
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Writing 


e-  — c 


Like  r , £ is  a connector.  It  is  written  exactly  like  r , except  that  it  has  no  dot. 
Practice  writing  initial  r in  the  male  name  ■ ■ : 


Now  practice  writing  and  pronouncing  medial  in  (below).  Remembei 
to  plan  ahead  and  write  the  preceding  letter  above  the  line  so  that  you  can  begin 
from  above.  Copy:  ' fr\ 


Drill  2. 

Dictation. 

1 

4 

2 

3 

3. 

6. 
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"khaa" 


C 


The  sound  of  this  letter  is  found  in  many  European  languages:  the  Russian  x, 
the  Scottish  pronunciation  of  loch,  and  German  ch  as  pronounced  after  a back  vowel 
as  in  Bach.  Some  people  use  this  sound  to  say  yechl  To  pronounce  say  k and  pay 
attention  to  where  the  back  of  your  tongue  hits  the  back  of  the  roof  of  your  mouth 
and  blocks  your  windpipe.  Instead  of  closing  off  the  windpipe  with  the  back  of  your 
tongue  completely,  block  it  part  way,  and  you  will  produce  this  sound. 


Listening  Exercise  3. 


(jjB) 


Listen  to  and  repeat  these  words  containing  : 


Writing 


j-  is  a connector,  and  its  shapes  are  written  exactly  as  those  of  £ and  except 
that  it  takes  one  dot  above.  Practice  writing  initial  £ in  the  word  , saying  it  as 
you  write:  © 


Practice  writing  and  pronouncing  medial  in  cj-L-j  (luck): 
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Drill  3. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words,  each  containing  £ / £ ' or  C ' Write  the  letter 
you  hear  in  each  word: 

1  5 9 

2  6 10 

3  7 11 

4  8 12 

Drill  4. 

Connect  the  following  letters  to  form  words,  then  listen  to  the  words  on  tape 
and  mark  in  the  short  vowels  where  you  hear  them: 

= Cj  + i i + I + £ 

— = v+l  + C + C 

— = v + </  + v + C 

— Cj  + j + + Cj 

— t i 4-  j + £ 4-  Cj 

= + j 4-  ^ + < > 

= (_g  + ^ + J + I > + CL) 

— Oj  + i i + £ + £ 
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1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Drill  5. 

Dictation. 

1  4. 

2  5. 


3. 


6. 


Drill  6. 

Read  these  words  aloud  (read  across  from  right  to  left).  Pay  special  attention 
to  vowel  length  and  the  sounds  r and  . 


E-^ 


* f 

J 1— Sk 

• • 


cjL^. 


u. 


c-? 


Lf  1 


//sukuun// 


This  symbol  is  a pronunciation  marker  that  indicates  the  absence  of  a short 
vowel.  So  far,  you  have  learned  to  use  fatHa,  Damma,  and  kasra  over  consonants  to 
indicate  the  short  vowels,  and  consonants  not  followed  by  a vowel  have  been  left 
"blank."  In  fully  vo welled  texts,  however,  all  consonants  have  at  least  one  marking, 
even  if  no  vowel  occurs,  because  there  is  a special  symbol  to  indicate  the  absence  of 
a vowel.  This  symbol  is  called  sukuun  (meaning  silence). 

Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  and  repeat: 

i-° 

L.  i— rk—  > Cj 


_ t -Tk  -^k  .1 
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Writing 


0 


Like  the  short  vowel  symbols,  the  sukuun  is  rarely  used  in  unvowelled  or 
partially  vowelled  texts.  When  it  is  written,  it  appears  as  a small  open  circle  above  a 
letter  not  followed  by  a vowel.  In  writing  sukuun,  make  sure  to  draw  a circle  and 
not  a Damma  or  a dot.  Practice  writing  the  sukuun  by  copying  the  examples: 


In  Unit  One,  you  learned  that  j represents  the  long  vowel  sound  "oo."  It  also 
has  a second  function,  related  to  the  first  one:  when  preceded  or  followed  by  a long 
or  short  vowel,  this  letter  is  pronounced  w as  in  well,  or  as  in  the  name  of  the  letter: 
jl  j "waaw."  To  understand  how  these  two  sounds  are  related,  pronounce  oo  and 
hold  it  oooooooooo  then  go  right  into  a.  You  will  hear  a w sound  connecting  the  two 
vowels.  At  the  beginning  of  a word,  j will  always  be  pronounced  w,  because  Arabic 
words  cannot  begin  with  a vowel.  Remember:  any  vowel,  short  or  long,  preceding 
or  following  j turns  it  into  a consonant. 

Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  j as  a consonant: 

c'jj  vy?-1  J 

Just  as  w occurs  in  diphthongs1  in  English,  so  does  j in  Arabic.  However, 
Arabic  has  only  one  diphthong  with  j , which  is  j_  (j  preceded  by  a fatHa).  The 
sound  of  this  combination  is  similar  to  the  sound  spelled  ow  in  mow  or  know  (not  the 
same  as  ow  in  crowd).  Do  not  confuse  pronunciation  and  spelling;  there  are  several 
different  diphthong  sounds  in  English  and  their  spellings  overlap. 

1 A diphthong  is  a combination  of  vowel  and  semi- vowel  sounds,  such  as  ow  in  cow,  ow  in  mow, or  aw 
in  saw. 
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In  unvowelled  texts,  this  diphthong  is  usually  not  indicated;  however,  it  may 
be  indicated  by  a fatHa  on  the  preceding  letter  or  a sukuun  on  j or  both.  The 
following  are  three  different  ways  of  vocalizing  the  word  jjL  (peach): 

* o o * 

= C->^  = c-A 

The  sukuun  alone  can  indicate  this  sound  because  it  can  only  occur  on  consonants, 
so  if  you  see  j_ , you  know  that  the  letter  is  functioning  as  a consonant,  and  that  a 
vowel  precedes  it.  In  such  a case,  the  vowel  must  be  a fatHa  . 


Listening  Exercise  6. 

Listen  to  the  sound  of  the  diphthong  j_  in  the  following  words  and  repeat: 


Drill  7. 

Copy  the  following  words,  sounding  them  out  as  you  write.  Check  your 
pronunciation  against  the  tape. 


The  long  vowel  ^ also  functions  as  a consonant  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  or 
when  preceded  or  followed  by  a vowel:  it  is  pronounced  like  y in  yes.  Say  eeeeeeee 
and  go  right  into  a and  you  will  hear  yourself  say  y. 


Listening  Exercise  7. 

Practice  reading  the  following  words  containing  the  consonant  ^ with  the 

tape: 


* 
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When  is  preceded  by  a fatHa  and  followed  by  sukuun,  it  forms  a diphthong 
that  is  pronounced  like  ay  as  in  say,  or,  if  near  emphatic  letters,  like  i in  ice.  The 
sukuun  alone  may  be  written  on  ^ to  indicate  this  diphthong,  or  the  fatHa  may  be 
used,  or  both  sukuun  and  fatHa.  The  following  are  three  different  ways  of  vocalizing 
the  word  > (house): 


The  sukuun  alone  can  indicate  these  diphthongs  because  it  can  only  occur  on 
consonants,  so  if  you  see  _a  , you  know  that  the  letter  is  functioning  as  a consonant, 
and  that  a vowel  precedes  it.  In  this  case,  the  vowel  must  be  a fatHa  . 


Listening  Exercise  8. 


(H) 


Listen  to  the  sound  of  the  diphthong —l. 


in  these  words  and  repeat: 


Drill  8. 

Copy  the  following  words  while  sounding  them  out.  Then  check  your 
pronunciation  against  the  tape. 


Drill  9. 

Read  these  words  aloud  (across  from  right  to  left): 


Cli— =>■  ...»  CjI ' I j ^ i ■ I j 
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Drill  10. 

Connect  the  following  letters  to  form  words.  Then  listen  to  the  words  on  tape 
and  write  in  all  the  short  vowels  that  you  hear. 

1*  - - - ■ — cZj  + i_i  + I + 


V + £ + c 


Drill  12. 

Read  the  following  advertisements: 


1. 


PEUGEOT 


2. 


Culture  &1&J! 


•Ml 

A 

;|j5 

M 

m 

11 

Video 

Watch  Scenes  3, 4,  and  5 on  the  video  tape  with  your  teacher. 


Meeting  and  Greeting  People 

In  Arab  culture,  it  is  considered  rude  not  to  say  good  morning,  good  evening, 
or  hello  to  someone  you  know,  even  casually,  the  first  time  you  see  them  each  day. 
In  addition,  when  you  enter  a room,  you  should  greet  people  already  there  whether 
or  not  you  know  them. 

In  social  situations,  it  is  polite  to  shake  hands  upon  meeting  or  greeting  another 
person,  especially  someone  of  the  same  gender.  Some  people  do  not  shake  hands 
with  members  of  the  opposite  sex;  this  is  a matter  of  personal  preference  or  religious 
belief.  Close  friends  of  the  same  gender  often  greet  each  other  by  kissing  on  both 
cheeks. 
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UNIT  THREE 


In  this  unit  you  will  learn  about  the  second  function  of  alif  and  the  next 
four  consonants  in  the  alphabet. 


I "hamza" 


In  Unit  Two  you  saw  that  j and  ^ sometimes  function  as  consonants.  Remember 
that  they  always  function  as  consonants  at  the  beginning  of  a word.  The  letter  I can 
also  represent  a consonant  sound  when  it  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a word.  The 
consonant  that  it  stands  for  is  called  hamza ; you  can  see  its  shape  on  top  of  the  alif  in 
the  box  above.  Initial  hamza  is  often,  but  not  always,  written  on  top  of  the  alif  that 
represents  it.  Thus,  it  may  appear  as  I or  as  ) . Remember:  initial  alif  is  always  a 
seat  for  hamza,  never  a long  vowel. 

Hamza  is  a sound  you  make  in  English  all  the  time — every  time  you  say  a 
word  that  begins  with  a vowel,  in  fact — but  you  do  not  recognize  it  as  a consonant 
because  English  has  no  letter  for  it.1  Say  uh-oh  several  times  and  pay  attention  to 
the  sound  you  make  in  between  the  two  syllables.  You  make  the  same  sound  when 
you  pronounce  any  word  that  begins  with  a vowel,  such  as  our,  if,  it,  I,  on,  up.  Say 
these  out  loud,  and  pay  attention  to  the  "catch"  in  your  throat  as  you  pronounce  the 
first  vowel.  This  sound  is  not  written  out  in  English,  which  treats  these  words  as  if 
they  began  with  a vowel.  In  Arabic,  however,  this  sound  is  considered  to  be  a 
consonant.  Remember:  in  Arabic,  no  word  or  syllable  begins  with  a vowel,  short  or 
long.  The  consonant  hamza  must  precede  all  initial  vowel  sounds. 


'in  linguistic  terminology,  this  sound  is  called  "glottal  stop." 
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Hamza  occurs  not  only  at  the  beginning,  but  also  in  the  middle  or  at  the  end 
of  a word.  Practice  hamza  by  saying  uh-oh  until  you  can  say  it  effortlessly,  then  do 
the  following  listening  exercises  on  tape. 


Listening  Exercise  1. 

Practice  saying  hamza  by  listening  to  and  repeating  these  words: 


L 


I — ll 1 


I u 


Hamza  has  no  place  of  its  own  in  the  alphabet,  for  historical  reasons  that 
involve  Quranic  spelling.  Tradition  holds  that  the  dialect  of  Mecca  which  the  Prophet 
Muhammed  spoke  did  not  have  this  sound,  and  therefore  it  was  not  written  when 
the  Quran  was  first  recorded  in  script.  The  symbol  for  the  hamza  was  developed, 
along  with  the  short  vowel  markings,  at  a later  date.  This  is  why  hamza  is  treated  as 
a pronunciation  marker  rather  than  as  part  of  the  alphabet,  and  why  hamza  has 
several  different  "spellings,"  depending  on  its  position  in  the  word  and  the  vowel 
sounds  surrounding  it.  In  this  unit  you  will  learn  the  two  most  common  spellings,  1 
and  e . 

At  the  beginning  of  a word  hamza  is  represented  by  alif,  either  I or  i . The 
alif  is  considered  to  be  the  "seat"  of  the  hamza  in  this  case. 


Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  to  initial  hamza  in  following  words  on  tape  and  repeat: 


lAi 


The  words  above  all  begin  with  hamza  followed  by  the  vowel  fatHa.  In 
addition,  the  other  short  vowels  may  appear  in  this  position;  that  is,  I serves  as  a seat 
for  Damma  and  kasra  as  well.  Note  that  when  the  initial  vowel  is  kasra,  the  hamza 

is  often  written  underneath  the  alif,  as  in:  Jil  . Remember:  while  I and  i can 

' * * 

carry  the  kasra,  I always  indicates  a kasra  vowel. 


V of. 

In  fully  vocalized  texts,  the  short  vowel  will  be  marked.  In  un vocalized  texts, 
you  will  see  only  the  consonant  skeleton.  To  read  an  unvocalized  word  correctly, 
you  need  to  know  it,  or  make  an  educated  guess  based  on  knowledge  of  Arabic 
word  patterns  (this  will  become  clear  later  on).  Learn  to  associate  the  pronunciation 
of  each  new  vocabulary  item  with  its  consonant  frame,  the  same  way  you  associate 
certain  pronunciations  in  English  with  certain  spellings  (think  of  neighbor  and  weigh, 
taught  and  caught).  In  your  native  language,  you  read  by  word,  not  by  syllable;  it  is 
important  to  develop  this  same  skill  in  Arabic. 


Listening  Exercise  3. 


(Hi 


Listen  to  initial  hamza  with  vowels  Damma  and  kasra  and  repeat: 
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Writing 


The  actual  shape  of  the  hamza,  shown  above,  is  a small  c-shape  that  continues 
into  a line  on  the  bottom.  At  the  beginning  of  a word,  it  is  always  written  on  alif,  or 
the  alif  alone  may  represent  it.  When  it  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word,  it  may  be 
written  on  any  one  of  the  long  vowels  like  this:  I , j , or  , depending  on  the 
surrounding  vowels.  You  will  learn  these  other  spellings  of  hamza  later.  When 
hamza  occurs  after  a long  vowel  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is  usually  written  on  the 
line,  without  a seat,  in  which  case  it  is  somewhat  larger  in  size.  Following  the 
arrows,  copy  and  practice  the  shape  of  independent  hamza: 


Listening  Exercise  4. 

The  names  of  many  letters  of  the  alphabet  end  in  hamza.  Listen  to  and  repeat 
the  names  of  letters  you  have  learned: 


Practice  writing  final  hamza  by  copying  these  names,  pronouncing  them  as  you 
write: 


Now  practice  writing  the  initial  hamza  on  alif  by  copying  the  words  r ' I {brother), 
i.1  (sister),  and  cjLdil  (proof): 
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Drill  1. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  Write  * for  each  word  in  which  you  hear  it: 


1  5 9. 

2  6 10. 

3  7 11. 

4  8 12. 


Drill  2.  ® 

Dictation. 


1. 


4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 


"daal" 


This  consonant  is  pronounced  like  a clear,  frontal  d in  English,  as  in  the  word 
dentist  (not  like  the  d sound  in  puddle).  Pay  particular  attention  to  your  pronunciation 
of  medial  and  final  j , and  to  the  surrounding  vowel  sounds,  which  should  be 
frontal  in  quality  (remember  a in  bad  and  e in  bet). 

Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  j : 

t 0 t " i " * * , . 

t±jl  t ) Jj  J Jj-a.  JjXjL 
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Writing 


J- 


J- 


J 


J 


The  letter  j is  a nonconnector,  so  it  does  not  connect  to  any  letter  that  follows 
it.  To  write  initial  j , begin  well  above  the  line,  and  slant  down  as  shown  below. 
Just  before  hitting  the  line,  angle  sharply  and  finish  along  the  line  into  a tiny  hook. 
In  handwriting,  the  exact  shape  and  slant  of  this  letter  vary  slightly  according  to 
individual  style;  the  important  components  are  the  acute  angle  and  that  the  body 
remain  above  the  line.  Copy,  following  the  arrows: 

* 


To  write  a when  it  is  connected  to  a previous  letter  in  medial  or  final  position,  begin 
from  the  connecting  segment,  draw  the  top  half  of  the  letter  from  the  line  up,  then 
trace  your  line  back  down,  make  a sharp  angle  as  before,  and  finish.  When  connected 
from  the  previous  letter,  the  top  half  of  the  angle  tends  to  have  a slightly  different 
shape  because  of  the  connecting  segment.  Copy: 


Now  practice  by  copying  the  words  ^ La.  a ( chicken ) and  _ua^.  (new): 
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"dhaal" 


In  Unit  One,  you  learned  to  distinguish  between  the  sound  th  in  three, 
represented  in  Arabic  by  the  letter  <ju,  and  the  sound  th  in  the  word  other.  The  letter 
j represents  the  other  sound  (pun  intended — remember  it  this  way!). 


Listening  Exercise  6. 

Listen  and  repeat: 


,li 


* 

Li 


Writing 


The  letter , j is  a non  connector,  and  is  written  just  like  j , except  that  it  takes  a 
single  dot  above.  Like  j , it  does  not  connect  to  a following  letter,  and  has  only  two 
forms,  initial /independent  and  medial/final.  Practice  the  initial/independent  form 
by  copying  VL>  j (flies):  > G> 


% 


© 


Practice  writing  the  medial/ final  form  by  copying  1A  (take!): 

> 

• • 

_ 


<£> 


Now  copy  and  read  aloud  these  words: 

\ > I ^ 


'jJ 
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Drill  3. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words  on  tape,  each  containing  either  jori  . Circle  the 
sound  you  hear  in  each  word: 

1.  j 5.  vij  a 9.  «±.  3 

2.  Jl>  j 6.  s±j  a 10.  <±j  j 

3.  i±j  j 7.  v±j  j 11.  j 

4.  j 8.  (A>  j 12.  kLi  j 

Drill  4. 

Read  the  following  words  aloud,  paying  particular  attention  to  the 


pronunciation  of  and  j . 

1.  u C 

5. 

1 * 

2.  vli; 

6. 

3. 

7. 

/ % 

<Z.\ 

4.  CjLij 

8. 

i i jLs. 

Drill  5. 

You  will  hear  eight  words.  For  each,  write  the  missing  letter  in  the  blank: 


This  is  the  name  of  the  Arabic  r.  It  is  a flap,  like  the  Spanish  or  Italian  r.  You 
already  know  how  to  make  this  sound:  it  is  the  sound  American  English  speakers 
make  saying  gotta  as  in  gotta  go.  Say  gotta  several  times  in  a row  very  quickly  and 
pay  attention  to  what  your  tongue  is  doing.  You  should  feel  it  flapping  against  the 
roof  of  your  mouth  behind  your  teeth.  Now  pronounce  the  sound  alone.  Another 
good  exercise  is  to  practice  making  a whirring  sound:  rrrrrrrrrrr.  Do  these  exercises 
daily  until  you  have  mastered  this  sound. 
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Listening  Exercise  7. 

Practice  saying  j by  repeating  the  following  words.  Notice  that  j usually 
deepens  the  quality  of  alif  and  fatHa  so  that  they  sound  deep  like  a in  father  . 


jj 


Writing 


J” 

J 

J 

This  letter  is  a nonconnector,  and  is  written  almost  entirely  below  the  line. 
You  will  see  that  the  exact  angle  and  shape  of  the  j vary  somewhat  in  handwriting 
and  print  styles,  but  it  may  be  distinguished  from  j by  its  wide  angle  and  its  long  tail 
that  dips  well  below  the  line  (remember  that  j rests  on  the  line).  To  write  initial  j , 
begin  on  the  line  and  curve  downwards  below  it.  Imitate  the  shape  in  the  example: 


To  write  ^ connected  from  a previous  letter,  start  from  the  connecting  segment 
on  the  line,  then  curve  down.  Copy: 


37 


Drill  6. 

Copy  and  sound  out  the  following  words: 

* <*  to* 
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"zaay 


// 


This  consonant  corresponds  to  the  English  sound  2 in  zebra. 


Listening  Exercise  8. 


dU 


Read  the  following  words  containing  the  sound  3 along  with  the  tape: 


jjj-i 


Writing 


• 

* 

J- 

j- 

J 

J 

The  letter  3 is  a nonconnector,  and  has  the  same  shape  as 
takes  one  dot  above.  Using  the  same  techniques  you  used  for  j 
and  reading  initial/ independent  3 by  copying: 


Z? 


j , except  that  il 
, practice  writing 

© 


Copy  3_  in  medial  and  final  position: 


Now  copy  and  sound  out  the  following  female  and  male  names: 


£ 


b 


aljj  Q 
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I I— I J 


i jLa. 


‘hf'j 


Drill  7. 

Connect  the  letters  to  form  words,  then  listen  to  them  on  tape  and  write  in  the 
short  vowels  as  you  hear  them: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


j + I + j + j 
j + j + I + 

J + j + j 

V + J + o + C 

e + I + £ + j 

j + I •+■  i > 

j:  + I + j + j + 1 
a + j + J + £ 

j + j + j + j 
j + CS+1+£  + Oj 

j + I + j + j + 1 

£ + J + C 
'-J+J+I  + JT+Cj 

Cj  + £ + v i + j 
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Drill  8.  SSI 

Dictation. 


Drill  9. 


Read  the  following  words  aloud: 


cj!  ja 


CjI  J-a.1 


Drill  10. 

Read  aloud  the  following  advertisements: 


gpgj  Dodge  fPpgo 
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*<?  rjTjp  r*”1  <qr"°  (ir|r) 


8G6>t£8  »uo4tj  p*ig  o»,w  p^o  *s  °mvv>mo  v twKuos^ 3 - u»n  o JJJHh 

°Kp*i? ’ » ii:,:i -*  /ifeiiy  ***** 


rO  (rrrr  (f.Omep  AUV 


Culture 


Video 


Watch  Scenes  6 and  7 on  video  with  your  teacher. 


Al-Hamdu  lillaah 

Literally  Praise  be  to  God,  or  Thank  God,  this  is  one  of  the  most  widely  used 
phrases  in  Arabic  by  people  of  all  religious  backgrounds.  Its  most  common  uses  are 
(a)  in  response  to  How  are  you?  whether  or  not  one  is  well,  because  God  is  to  be 
thanked  at  all  times,  (b)  upon  finishing  a meal,  to  signal  that  one  has  had  enough, 
and  (c)  upon  successfully  completing  a task  or  learning  of  a positive  outcome. 

Arabic  Dialects 

Every  language  has  some  differences  between  its  written  and  spoken  forms. 
Pronunciation  usually  varies  from  region  to  region,  and  some  vocabulary  differs; 
occasionally  there  are  differences  in  grammar  as  well.  For  example,  I dunno  is  rarely 
written,  except  for  special  effect,  and  I do  not  know  is  rarely  used  in  speech.  Hoagie, 
submarine,  sub,  wedge,  and  hero  all  refer  to  the  same  sandwich,  and  American  southerners 
often  distinguish  between  singular  you  and  plural  y'all.  Americans,  Britons,  and 
Australians  learn  to  understand  each  other's  accents  merely  by  being  exposed  to 
them. 

The  Arabic  language  also  varies  in  these  ways,  although  the  differences  are 
sometimes  greater  than  those  found  among  varieties  of  English.  Names  for  the 
different  varieties  of  Arabic  include  Modem  Standard,  colloquial,  and  Classical  Arabic. 
In  this  book,  the  terms  "formal"  and  "spoken"  will  be  used  to  differentiate  between 
written  and  spoken  forms  of  the  language.  All  varieties  of  Arabic  share  the  same 
basic  grammar  and  most  vocabulary.  The  greatest  differences  lie  in  the  areas  of 
accent  and  daily-life  vocabulary.  For  some  examples  of  these  differences,  listen  to  a 
few  expressions  from  four  regions: 


Cairo 

Beirut 

Fez 

Baghdad 

Good  morning! 

SabaaH  ilkheer 

SabaaH  Ikheer 

SbaH  Ikher 

SbaaH  lldieer 

How  are  you? 

izzayyak?  (m) 

kiifak?  (m) 

laa  baas? 

shloonak?  (m) 

What's  your  name? 

ismak  eel  (m) 

shuu  ismak?  (m) 

shnu  smiitk? 

sh-  ismak?  (m) 

Milk 

laban 

Haliib 

Hliib 

Haliib 
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As  you  can  see  and  hear,  the  accents  are  different  and  some  of  the  expressions 
differ,  although  they  are  all  related  to  formal  Arabic.  Notice,  for  example,  the 
consistent  use  of  ak  or  k for  your.  The  more  formal  Arabic  you  know,  the  easier  it  is 
to  recognize  the  dialect  forms  that  are  derived  from  it. 

In  this  book,  you  will  concentrate  on  learning  to  read  and  write  modern 
formal  Arabic.  You  will  also  learn  to  speak  in  formal  Arabic,  while  being  introduced 
to  common  expressions  used  in  daily  life  in  Egypt  through  the  video  tape.  The 
Egyptian  dialect  is  widely  understood  throughout  the  Arab  world,  thanks  to  the 
popularity  of  Egyptian  films  and  television  shows.  You  will  notice  some  differences 
in  pronunciation  and  vocabulary  between  formal  Arabic  and  the  Egyptian  dialect; 
for  example,  it  was  noted  above — and  you  can  hear  on  the  tape — that  the  letter  r is 
pronounced  g in  Egypt.  You  will  learn  other  differences  as  they  arise. 

To  be  fluent  in  Arabic,  you  must  have  control  of  both  the  formal  and  colloquial 
registers.  It  is  quite  natural  to  mix  the  two,  and  this  is  a skill  that  native  speakers 
develop  over  the  course  of  their  formal  and  social  education.  You  will  develop  this 
skill  too;  after  all,  you  already  shift  from  one  level  to  another  naturally  in  your 
native  language.  The  more  Arabic  you  learn,  the  easier  it  will  become  to  recognize, 
understand  and  use  the  different  varieties  of  Arabic. 


UNIT  FOUR 


In  this  unit,  you  will  learn  the  symbol  for  doubling  consonants,  and  the  next 
four  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  sequence. 


"shadda" 


This  symbol,  called  shadda,  is  a pronunciation  marker  whose  function  is  to 
double  the  length  of  a consonant  in  pronunciation.  Do  not  associate  the  shadda 
with  two  identical,  consecutive  consonants  in  English,  as  in  the  word  little;  in  English, 
doubling  is  merely  a spelling  convention  that  may  affect  the  vowel  sound,  but  not 
the  pronunciation  of  the  consonant  itself.  In  Arabic,  doubling  changes  the 
pronunciation  of  the  consonant  over  which  it  is  written,  and  affects  the  meaning  of 
any  word  in  which  it  occurs.  Like  other  vocalization  marks,  shadda  is  usually 
omitted  in  unvowelled  texts,  except  where  ambiguity  might  arise  without  it.  In 
general,  the  reader  is  expected  to  know  which  words  take  shadda,  and  to  use  context, 
if  necessary,  to  guess. 

Any  consonant  may  be  doubled  as  long  as  it  does  not  begin  a word.  The 
difference  between  a single  consonant  and  a doubled  one  is  one  of  length:  a doubled 
consonant  is  pronounced  and  held  for  twice  as  long  as  a single  one.  This  is  easy  to 
do  with  fluid  sounds,  like  , j ,£,£,q,j,  and  3 . To  double  the  sounds  , 

and  j , you  must  begin  to  say  them  and  pause  in  the  middle  of  pronouncing  them 
for  a second.  Practice  this  by  doing  the  following  exercise. 

Listening  Exercise  1. 

Listen  to  the  difference  in  pronunciation  between  the  first  and  second  word  in 
each  pair  and  repeat: 

* $ * * * * * & * * * * 

k > Lii/  4 > Li  4-^.  Lrw  y/  iTjV  d > V 
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Drill  1.  IS3I 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  Mark  X if  you  hear  a shadda: 


Writing 


Shadda  is  written  like  a tiny,  rounded  ID  on  top  of  the  consonant  that  it 
doubles.  Practice  by  copying  the  examples: 


Now  practice  writing  and  reading  shadda  in  these  words: 


When  kasra  and  shadda  occur  together  on  the  same  consonant,  they  may  be 
written  in  their  normal  positions,  as  in  (1)  below,  or  the  kasra  may  be  written  just 
below  the  shadda,  above  the  letter,  as  in  (2): 


UjkLj 


VJhi  (1) 


You  will  see  both  variants,  so  learn  to  recognize  them. 
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Be  aware  that  you  must  listen  carefully  to  distinguish  between  a long  vowel 
sound  and  a shadda  in  the  middle  of  a word.  Practice  listening  for  and  pronouncing 
this  difference  in  the  next  exercise. 


Listening  Exercise  2. 

Compare  the  following  pairs  of  words,  the  first  of  which  has  a long  vowel 
and  the  second  a shadda.  Listen  and  repeat  out  loud  several  times: 


> * s / 5;  / / / / / * $ * * * * $ * * * 

LfJJ/  / £jl.p  j 3-=t  / jjk- 


Drill  2. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words,  each  containing  either  a shadda  or  a long  vowel. 
Indicate  which  words  contain  long  vowels,  and  which  shadda  by  writing  either  the 
long  vowel  you  hear  or  shadda: 

1.  5.  9.  

2.  6.  10.  

3.  7.  11.  

4.  8.  12.  


Drill  3.  ® 

Dictation. 

1.  4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 


0“ 


// 


seen" 


Seen  is  the  name  of  the  Arabic  letter  corresponding  to  English  s as  in  the  word 
seen.  Be  careful  not  to  confuse  pronunciation  and  spelling  in  this  case,  for  s is  used 
to  spell  several  different  sounds  in  English,  such  as  z as  in  easy  or  zh  as  in  treasure  . 
^ is  a frontal  consonant,  which  means  that  you  must  pay  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  vowels  surrounding  it.  In  particular,  when  alif  and  fatHa  occur  before  or  after 
, they  are  frontal,  as  in  bad  and  bet. 
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Listening  Exercise  3. 

Repeat,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  vowel  sounds: 


Writing 


e * 

* 

pi  \ i ii 

* 

P 1 Xi 

— 

CXI 

(j*.  is  a connecting  letter  that  is  distinguished  in  print  by  its  three  "teeth."  In 
handwriting,  however,  ^ is  usually  written  without  its  teeth,  as  a long  straight  line. 
In  either  case,  it  takes  a tail  when  written  independently  or  in  final  position.  Compare 
the  printed  and  handwritten  forms  of  the  following: 


You  will  quickly  become  accustomed  to  reading  ^ with  its  teeth  in  print. 
Learn  to  write  it  without  them.  To  write  independent  ^ , begin  on  the  line  and 
draw  a very  small  hook,  just  enough  to  indicate  the  beginning  of  a letter.  Continue 
into  the  long,  flat  body,  then  dip  below  the  line  into  the  tail,  making  sure  that  it 
comes  all  the  way  back  up  to  the  line  in  a full  semicircle.  Copy: 


Initial  _«j  is  written  just  like  independent  ^ but  without  the  tail.  The  body  of 
connected  merges  into  the  connecting  segment  so  that  the  two  are  indistinguishable, 
so  make  sure  to  lengthen  the  body  of  the  letter.  Copy  the  word  <_>_>  ..u  (reason): 
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When  is  connected  from  a previous  letter  in  medial  or  final  position,  the 
connecting  segment  and  the  body  of  the  letter  are  indistinguishable  and  there  is  no 

hook  on  the  beginning,  so  that  it  looks  like  this: The  body  of  this  toothless 

must  be  long  enough  to  distinguishing  it  from  a connecting  segment.  Remember 

when  reading  handwriting  that  a long  flat  line  like  this: represents  . Copy 

this  medial  handwritten  form  in  the  word  oL_».  ( arithmetic ): 


Final  is  written  with  its  tail,  which  must  come  all  the  way  back  up  to  the 
line  (lest  it  be  mistaken  for  j. ).  Copy  final  Ly*-  in  the  colloquial  word  j ( that's  all, 
enough ): 


Drill  4.  ® 

Dictation. 

1.  4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 
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"sheen" 


This  letter  corresponds  to  the  sound  sh  in  shoe. 

Listening  Exercise  4.  S® 

Listen  to  Ju  in  these  words  and  repeat: 


Lit, 


Writing 


& 

• 

1 11 

- JUJ 

The  letter  Ju  is  a connector,  and  its  shapes  match  those  of  ^ , except  that  this 
letter  takes  three  dots  above.  In  handwriting,  Ju  is  written  without  it  teeth  (like 
and  the  three  dots  are  connected  in  a caret  (just  like  those  of  <±>). 

Practice  writing  independent  Ju  by  copying  the  example: 

A ^ 

-cr2- — 


9 / 

Now  practice  initial-^  by  copying  fc. _> . u.  ( shaykh ): 
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Copy  medial  and  final  in  0i,  .uL  -»  (grass): 


A a 


Now  copy  and  sound  out  the  following  names: 
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"Saad" 


This  letter  represents  the  emphatic  counterpart  of  ^ . Pronounce  ^ aloud, 
and  note  the  position  of  your  tongue.  It  should  be  toward  the  front  of  the  mouth 
and  high,  close  to  the  roof.  Now,  starting  at  the  back  of  your  teeth,  move  your 
tongue  back  along  the  roof  of  your  mouth.  You  will  find  a bony  ridge  just  behind 
the  teeth,  before  the  upward  curve  of  the  roof.  Put  your  tongue  against  this  ridge. 
The  rest  of  your  tongue  will  drop  lower  inside  your  mouth.  The  emphatic  or  velarized 
consonants  in  Arabic  are  pronounced  by  placing  the  tip  of  your  tongue  in  this  spot 
and  dropping  the  rest  of  the  tongue  as  low  as  you  can.  Remember:  this  and  other 
emphatic  consonants  deepen  the  sound  of  surrounding  vowels,  most  noticeably  alif 
and  fatHa,  which  sound  like  a in  father  and  u in  but.  Pay  attention  to  the  sound  of  all 
vowels  near  these  emphatic  letters,  because  the  quality  of  the  vowels  gives  the 
clearest  indication  of  emphatic  consonants. 

Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  these  words  containing  ^ and  repeat,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  surrounding  vowels: 

I j j £"l_ xuk  jLa  '1 . ^ 


Writing 


— 

cr=> 

The  letter  ^isa  connector,  and  it  retains  the  same  basic  shape  in  both  print 
and  handwriting.  There  are  two  essential  points  to  keep  in  mind  when  writing  ^ : 
(a)  the  loop  must  be  big  and  oval-shaped,  and  (b)  there  must  be  a small  "tooth"  after 
the  loop.  To  write  independent  ^ , start  on  the  line  and  make  a big  loop  up  and 
back  to  your  right,  then  swing  down  and  close  it.  Without  stopping,  make  the  tooth 
and  then  drop  well  below  the  line  to  make  the  tail.  The  tail  of  ^ is  the  same  shape 
as  that  of  ^ and  must  come  all  the  way  back  up  to  the  line.  Copy: 
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To  write —uo.  connected  from  a previous  letter,  draw  the  connecting  segment 
to  the  starting  point  of  the  loop,  the  same  point  at  which  you  started  in  initial 
position,  then  follow  the  same  steps  as  above.  Copy,  following  the  arrows: 


Practice  by  copying  the  word  ^ ( photography ): 

o / 


Final  is  connected  the  same  way  as  medial  and  ends  with  a final  tail 
the  same  shape  as  the  tail  of  ^ . Practice  by  copying  ^ ^ (person): 


Listening  Exercise  6. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  pairs  of  words  contrasting  ^ and  ^ . 
Notice  that  the  emphatic  quality  of  ^ deepens  the  sound  of  surrounding  vowels. 
Listening  to  vowel  quality  is  the  easiest  way  to  distinguish  between  ^ and 


JLjU 


* - - ^ ? * * 

f «-U  y/  us*  £ Leu  y/  £ Lu£> 


Drill  6. 


dD 


Read  these  words  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  attention  to  the  difference 


^ and  ^ 

® *■* 

(a)  jlxu 

(b) 

4. 

(a) 

(b) 

(a)  t^yj  L 

(b) 

5. 

j>  * 

(a) 

(b) 

(a) 

(b) 

6. 

(a)  oj-uj 

(b) 

f*5| 

Drill  7. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write  the  letter  you  hear  in  the  blank.  Remember 
to  listen  for  vowel  quality  to  help  you  distinguish  between  ^ and  ^ . 


1.  ^L_ 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5.  I jjj 

6-  ijlj- 

7.  Jvl—I 

8. 


Drill  8. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words;  each  has  either  ^ or  ^ . Write  the  letter  that 
corresponds  to  the  sound  you  hear: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 
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Drill  9. 


Dictation. 


1. 


2. 


3. 


"Daad" 


This  letter  represents  the  emphatic  counterpart  of  a . To  pronounce  ^ , place 
your  tongue  in  the  same  position  as  you  did  to  say  <_>*>  and  try  to  say  a ; the  result 
will  be  ^ . Remember  that  is  an  emphatic  consonant  that  deepens  the  quality  of 
surrounding  vowels,  especially  alif  and  fatHa. 


Listening  Exercise  7. 

Listen  to  ^ in  these  words  and  repeat: 


j 1 1 >* 


Writing 


* 

♦ 

* 

— ub 

^ is  a connector,  and  is  written  just  like  ^ except  that  it  takes  one  dot 
above.  Follow  the  same  steps  you  did  for  ^ . Practice  writing  the  independent 
form: 


O*— cF 
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1 


Practice  initial  by  copying  the  name  of  the  letter,  jLb  : 


Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  pairs  of  words  contrasting  j and  ^ : 


* i ^ f t > ^ j « jjja  / v jj  a / >.x . Lia  / Jla 

Drill  10.  ffl 

Mark  X for  each  word  in  which  you  hear  : 

1.  5.  9.  

2.  6.  10.  

3.  7.  11.  

4.  8.  12.  
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Drill  11. 

Read  the  following  pairs  of  words  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  particular 
attention  to  the  difference  between  j and  ^ : 


1. 

(a)  jj 

(b)  (_>^j 

5. 

(a) 

0 «' 

(b) 

2. 

(a)  Vae 

(b)  ^ 

6. 

(a) 

(b) 

3. 

(a) 

(b)  iZ->  j jA.-k  Ti 

7. 

(a) 

(b) 

4. 

(a)  a_i_i 

(b)  j j 

8. 

(a) 

S>  ' 

(b) 

Drill  12. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words,  each  containing  either  jor^  . Write  the  letter 
that  corresponds  to  the  sound  you  hear: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 


Drill  13. 


Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write  the  letter  you  hear  in  the  blank: 

1.  < jl — i — 4.  * ij — l 7.  j 

2.  5.  8.  jlj—i 

3.  i i—i  6.  — _h_u  9 . ^^a—i j I j 
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Drill  14.  SII 

Connect  the  letters  to  form  words, 
in  the  short  vowels  you  hear. 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  

5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  

9.  


Then  listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write 

= j + j 4-  4- 

— + ( i + I + i i + 

= J+  I + J + (J*  + I 

= J + (J  + J + ^ 

= J+I  + j+  (_£+C1j  + I_yj  + I 

= C + c5+j+*  + j + 

= O+I  + j+  j + ^4-^ 

= i^j+j+I  + j+  l^ 

— ■ tlJ  + I + j + I + f_yj  + I 


10. 


11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


+ l + i_j  + 


ij  + J + J + a* 


J + (J  + + ' + J + u** 


Cj  + ^ + J + ^ + j + Cj 


Cj  + I + ^ + 


Drill  16. 

Read  the  following  words  aloud: 


Drill  17. 

Read  the  following  advertisements,  then  create  five  of  your  own  and  share 
with  the  class. 

1. 


2. 


< ixuijVI  6jJ ^ 

Draw  your  advertisements  here: 

1. 


3. 


5. 
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Culture 


Watch  Scene  8 with  your  teacher. 

Forms  of  Address 

You  have  learned  to  use  HaDritak  (ul3j  ..A  and  HaDritik  (ol:^.  ^ -.)  for 
polite  you.  In  addition,  various  titles  are  often  used  to  address  people  politely. 
Some  of  the  titles  commonly  used  in  Arabic  are: 

/ l j duktuur/ duktuura  (Dr.),  used  to  address  or  refer  to  medical  and 
academic  professionals  (whether  or  not  they  have  a Ph.D.). 

jLLxJ  / ajl-.i.-mj1  ustaadh  / ustaadha  (literally,  teacher,  professor),  used  to  address 
or  refer  to  an  educated  person,  white-collar  employee,  schoolteacher,  etc. 

j — j — u sayyid  (Mr.),  used  in  formal  situations  and  correspondence  to  refer  to  or 
introduce  people  who  have  no  professional  title. 

sayyida  (Mrs.),  and  madaam,  used  to  address  or  refer  to  older  and/or 
married  women. 

LluJiI  aanisa  (Miss),  used  to  address  or  refer  to  a young,  unmarried  woman. 

✓ 

These  titles  are  followed  by  the  person's  first  or  full  name  (and  not  by  the  last  name 
alone).  When  addressing  someone  directly,  these  titles  are  preceded  by  yaa  (L)  (no 
English  equivalent): 

yaa  duktuur  / yaa  duktuura  l U / L 

yaa  ustaadh  Amin  L 

yaa  ustaadha  Zeinab  > _ ■ SjLLlJ  L 

yaa  aanisa  Samia  luL  < \]  L 


lNote  that  these  two  titles  have  two  common  pronunciations:  (1)  as  written  above,  in  formal  Arabic, 
and  (2)  ustaaz  / ustaaza  in  spoken  Arabic,  as  you  have  heard  on  the  video. 
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Gender 


In  the  video  scenes,  you  have  heard  people  address  and  refer  to  men  and 
women  differently:  a male  professor  is  addressed  or  referred  to  as  duktuur  and  a 
female  as  duktuura.  In  Arabic,  all  nouns  are  either  masculine  or  feminine.  That 
means  there  is  no  word  for  it  in  Arabic,  so  you  must  use  he  or  she  depending  on 
what  you  are  talking  about.  Start  practicing  this  now  by  thinking  of  the  nouns  you 
learn  as  huwa  (he)  or  hiya  (she). 

Within  the  category  of  people,  masculine  nouns  refer  to  males.  To  refer  to 
females,  these  masculine  nouns  take  a feminine  ending  pronounced  a.  For  example, 
masculine  ustaadh  becomes  feminine  ustaadha.  Within  the  category  of  inanimate 
beings  or  things,  each  noun  has  its  own  gender,  which  does  not  change.  Masculine 
words  usually  end  in  a consonant,  and  feminine  nouns  almost  always  end  in  the 
feminine  a.  There  are  a few  exceptions  whose  gender  must  be  memorized,  but  in 
most  cases,  you  can  tell  by  hearing  or  reading  a word  what  its  gender  is. 

Drill  18. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape.  Mark  F if  you  hear  the  feminine  a and  M for 
masculine  if  you  do  not: 

1.  5.  

2.  6.  

3.  7.  

4.  8.  
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UNIT  FIVE 


In  this  unit  you  will  learn  the  feminine  ending  a and  the  next  four  consonants 
in  the  alphabet. 


6 


"taa  marbuuTa" 


This  symbol  is  not  considered  a part  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  because  its  function 
is  primarily  grammatical.  It  can  only  occur  at  the  end  of  a word.  This  letter  is  called 
taa  marbuuTa,  meaning  the  tied  a, , and  it  almost  always  indicates  feminine  gender 
(the  rare  exceptions  to  this  rule  will  be  noted  as  they  arise).  As  its  name  and  form 
indicate,  * is  related  to  the  letter  cj  , and  sometimes  it  is  pronounced  as  o (you  will 
learn  this  rule  later).  At  other  times  it  is  not  pronounced  as  c^> , but  the  fatHa  vowel 
that  always  precedes  a is  always  pronounced.  In  spoken  Arabic,  a fatHa  at  the  end 
of  a word  will  almost  always  indicate  a . 


Listening  Exercise  1. 


dU 


Listen  to  the  following  on  tape  and  repeat: 


a jl  u*  tt  I 


Remember:  when  you  hear  a noun  that  ends  with  a fatHa  sound,  you  can 
usually  assume  that  it  is  feminine,  and  spelled  with  a a . 
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Drill  1.  ESI 

Mark  X for  each  word  you  hear  that  ends  in 


Writing 


Since  l only  occurs  in  word-final  position,  it  has  only  two  shapes:  one  that 
follows  connecting  letters  and  one  that  follows  nonconnectors.  In  print,  the  two  dots 
appear  separately,  as  you  can  see,  but  in  handwriting,  they  are  usually  drawn  together 
as  a short  horizontal  bar  (just  like  the  dots  of  and  ^).  To  write  l after  a nonconnecting 
letter,  start  above  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  letter  and  draw  the  loop  down  to  your 
right  and  back  up.  Copy  the  example:  ^ 


To  write  * connected  to  a previous  letter,  start  at  the  connecting  segment, 
draw  the  right  side  of  the  loop  up  into  a point,  then  swing  back  down  to  your  left  to 
close  the  loop.  The  shape  of  this  loop  is  usually  lopsided  and  not  as  round  as  when 
t.  is  written  alone,  and  individual  handwriting  styles  vary.  Copy  the  example: 


Now  copy  and  sound  out  the  following  words  containing  » : 

L.  “v.  U.  A.  j j 6 Xi 6 ! \ A tn  4 i n I ^ J 6jl  * ‘ " I 


// 


Taa 


// 


This  letter  represents  the  emphatic  counterpart  of  <zj  . To  pronounce  it,  put 
the  tip  of  your  tongue  up  against  the  bony  ridge  behind  your  teeth  on  the  roof  of 
your  mouth,  the  same  position  used  for  , and  drop  your  tongue  low  in  your 
mouth.  Try  to  say  t holding  this  position — the  result  will  be  Jo  . The  difference  in 
pronunciation  between  and  j is  the  same  as  the  difference  between  and  cu  . 
Remember:  -L  is  an  emphatic  sound  that  deepens  the  quality  of  surrounding  vowels. 


Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  to  these  words  containing  L and  repeat: 


Writing 


* 

^JLL 

.L. 

_L 

Jo  is  a connector,  and  is  written  in  two  separate  steps.  The  loop  that  forms  the 
body  is  written  in  one  motion,  connected  to  the  rest  of  the  word,  and  the  vertical  line 
is  written  afterwards,  much  like  crossing  the  t in  English.  To  write  Jo  independently, 
start  on  the  line  and  make  the  loop  first.  It  should  be  large  and  oblong,  as  in  the 
examples  below.  The  last  step  in  writing  J=  is  the  downstroke.  After  forming  the 
loop,  pick  up  your  pen  and  draw  this  stroke  as  you  do  the  alif,  from  the  top  down. 
It  does  not  need  to  be  exactly  at  the  end  of  the  loop. 
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Write  independent  1» , copying  the  example: 


To  write  a word  beginning  with  L,  begin  exactly  as  you  did  above,  and 
continue  on  into  a connecting  segment  without  stopping.  Unlike  ^ and  J=>  does 
not  have  a tooth  between  the  loop  and  the  connecting  segment.  Copy  the  word 
e-t-uilla  (doctor):  y 

L 

L 


When  writing  L in  medial  position,  start  from  the  connecting  segment,  continue 
along  the  line,  and  without  lifting  the  pen,  loop  backwards  and  around  to  the  line 
again  to  continue  on  to  the  next  letter.  Do  not  stop  to  write  the  downstroke  until 
you  have  finished  writing  the  body  of  the  word.  Like  dotting  the  i or  crossing  the  t 
in  English  script,  this  is  done  at  the  end,  as  the  example  shows.  Copy  the  word 

Vine):  „ ..(£) 


~y 


k 


/ 


w 


Cl 


Now  copy  the  following  words  containing  J=  : 

(handwriting)  kjL  (he  flies)  (T^tprinarinn)  U°_,  > ■ ■ -ilia 
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Remember  that,  since  Jo  is  an  emphatic  letter,  it  affects  the  quality  of 
surrounding  vowels,  so  that  alif  and  fatHa  sound  like  a in  father  and  u in  but. 


Listening  Exercise  3. 


(551 


Listen  to  the  following  pairs  of  words  contrasting  cj  and  Ja  : 


La  / 


/ 


j/ 


V 


Drill  2. 

Listen  to  the  pairs  of  words  on  tape.  Circle  the  letter  of  the  word  in  each  pair 
that  contains  L : 


1.  a b 

2.  a b 

3.  a b 

4.  a b 

5.  a b 


6.  a b 

7.  a b 

8.  a b 

9.  a b 

10.  a b 


Drill  3.  US 

Mark  X for  each  word  in  which  you  hear  L : 


1.  6. 

2.  7. 


3.  8. 

4.  9. 


5. 


10. 


Drill  4. 

Read  the  following  pairs  of  words  with  the  tape,  paying  special  attention  to 
cj  and  Jo  and  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  vowels: 


(a)  jbji 

(b)  jLloj! 

5. 

(a) 

(b) 

A'j 

(a) 

(b) 

6. 

(a) 

' ' •_« 

C^1 

(b) 

C^1 

(a)  olj-jj 

(b)  Jolj_loj 

7. 

(a) 

4>  * 

(b) 

(a)  'cu 

(b)  L 

8. 

(a) 

(b) 
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Drill  5. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write  the  letter  you  hear  in  the  blank: 


2.  <_ Jj 

3.  


4.  1 

5.  


6-  jj 


7.  ^ * 

8.  c L Is 

9.  ^ 


Drill  6. 


dm 


Dictation. 


1. 


4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 


"DHaa 


// 


This  letter  represents  the  emphatic  counterpart  of  j . Place  your  tongue  in  the 
same  position  as  you  did  for  L,  and  try  to  say  j . The  tip  of  your  tongue  should  be 
between  your  teeth,  but  the  rest  of  your  tongue  should  remain  in  the  same  position 
as  for  Ja,  low  in  the  mouth.  Remember:  L,  is  an  emphatic  sound  that  deepens  the 
quality  of  surrounding  vowels. 


Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  repeat,  paying  attention  to  the  vowel  quality 
around  L : 


< - U 


fJLh 
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Writing 


_k_ 


Jo 


Jo 


is  a connector,  and  is  written  like  Jo  in  all  positions,  with  the  addition  of 
one  dot  above  the  body  of  the  letter.  Follow  the  arrows  to  write  independent  Jk  : 

I- 


X2L 


When  writing  initial  and  medial  Ji  , do  not  stop  to  "cross"  and  dot  L.  until  you  have 
finished  writing  the  skeleton  of  the  word.  Copy  the  name  of  the  Arab  Emirate,  j_ii 
, Jh , as  shown:  ✓ / 

% i 


■^T 


Copy  and  sound  out  the  following  words  containing  Ji  : 
Quck)  U>  ( ice  cream)  <Ji ^ 


(gazelle) 


Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  the  contrast  between  j and  Ji  in  the  following  pairs  of  words: 

_)-Jo — 1 / / (JJ  L— jj— lo  / ' ■ *'  ' pLlo  / (Jlj 
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Drill  7. 

Listen  to  the  pairs  of  words  on  tape.  For  each  pair,  circle  the  letter  of  the 
word  that  contains  : 


1.  a b 

2.  a b 

3.  a b 

4.  a b 

5.  a b 


6.  a b 

7.  a b 

8.  a b 

9.  a b 

10.  a b 


Listening  Exercise  6. 

Recognition  of  a,  and  Ji.  Listen  to  the  following  words  on  tape  to 
review  these  sounds: 


1. 

(a) 

(b)  Ja_>Lb 

(c) 

(d) 

2. 

(a) 

A- 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

3. 

(a) 

'Jil 

(b) 

(c)  X, 

(d) 

Drill  8. 

You  will  hear  ten  words.  For  each,  circle  the  sound  you  hear: 


1. 

Ji 

j 

6. 

a 

2. 

Ji 

j 

7. 

Ji 

a 

3. 

1 a, 

o** 

a 

8. 

a 

4. 

Ji 

a 

9. 

L 

a 

d_> 

5. 

a 

10. 

a 

Drill  9.  ® 


Read  the  following  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  attention  to  , 3 , and  : 


1.  (a) 

(b)  ljLj 

(c) 

, “ ' 1. 
4 l 1 b 

2-  (a)  JtL 

(b) 

(C) 

3.  (a)  til 

(b)  jiaj 

(C) 

4.  (a) 

(b) 

(C) 

jXLs* 
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Drill  10. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write  the  letter  you  hear  in  the  blank: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


f-  Li  j I 


i 


9.  -L_._ 

10.  m — - 

11.  <1 ^ 

12.  jj  — L 


Drill  11. 


[&0] 


Dictation. 


1. 


2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Drill  12.  ® 

Read  the  following  pairs  of  nouns  aloud: 


£,L=*_a.  ^La. 

cjfjLa. 

Of  0 

i-  1 1 ji  i i ill  6jl  I i «1 

/ * 

J 

CjLi i.>_ln  <■  ' ' ' ,Jn 

,r.  ui  . . . / l 

Jj  -J  L J J-b 

6 J > 1— m 1 jl  i an) 

«*  •»  * 

da  1 j 1 — l — cjj  6jl  1 * u 

* 0 / 

* Os 

* • 

**  c - 

P 1 X In  4 1 — J la 

Jo  _L=l_j  LiJo 

What  can  you  guess  about  the  relationship  between  each  pair  of  nouns? 
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We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  distinctive  sounds  in  Arabic:  ^ . When 
pronounced  correctly,  £ has  its  own  unique  beauty  and  can  be  a very  expressive 
sound.  The  degree  to  which  £_  is  emphasized  differs  slightly  from  one  dialect  area  to 
another;  in  the  Gulf  and  some  areas  of  North  Africa,  it  is  pronounced  with  a greater 
constricting  of  the  muscles  and  has  a more  powerful  sound.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
pronounce,  but  you  need  to  exercise  your  throat  muscles,  the  same  ones  that  you  use 
to  pronounce  q . You  should  still  be  doing  the  exercises  you  learned  above  for  , in 
which  you  constrict  your  throat  muscles  as  if  you  were  blocking  off  the  air  passage 
from  the  inside.  You  can  feel  this  by  putting  your  hand  on  your  throat.  Say  r , and 
feel  the  muscles  contract.  Now  pronounce  the  same  sound  and  voice  it,  that  is, 
instead  of  a breathy  sound,  make  a deep,  throaty  sound.  Keep  your  hand  on  your 
throat  so  that  you  can  feel  your  muscles  contracting.  Also,  if  you  bend  your  head 
down  so  that  your  chin  rests  on  your  chest,  you  will  be  able  to  feel  and  hear  what 
you  are  doing  more  easily. 


Listening  Exercise  7. 

Listen  to  £ in  the  following  words  and  repeat  several  times: 


c 


ale 


It  is  helpful  to  put  your  hand  to  your  throat  or  bend  your  head  down  and  put 
your  chin  on  your  chest  so  that  you  can  feel  the  muscles  contract  every  time  you  say 
^ for  a while,  until  you  can  say  it  easily.  £ is  a very  important  sound  in  Arabic,  and 
you  must  learn  to  say  it  properly  in  order  to  be  understood.  The  more  you  practice 
now,  the  sooner  £ will  become  natural  for  you. 


Writing 


£ is  a connecting  letter  whose  shape  varies  somewhat  depending  on  its  position. 
In  independent  and  initial  positions,  the  common  element  is  a c-shape  that  rests  on 
the  line.  As  an  independent  letter,  it  takes  a tail,  when  connected  to  a following 
letter,  it  leads  into  a connecting  segment  as  shown.  Practice  writing  and  pronouncing 
independent  £ as  shown: 
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Copy  the  word  £ ^Lu.  {street): 


Practice  connecting  ^ to  a following  letter  by  copying  LtLu,  (clock): 


When  is  connected  from  a previous  letter  in  medial  and  final  positions,  the 
body  of  the  letter  becomes  a closed  loop.  Rather  than  a c shape,  the  left  side  of  the 
body  comes  to  a point,  and  the  right  side  is  curved.  In  some  typefaces,  the  body 
appears  to  be  filled  in,  but  the  proper  handwritten  form  is  open  as  the  example 
shows.  Practice  writing  the  shape  of  medial  as  shown: 


Listening  Exercise  8. 

Listen  to  the  following  pairs  of  words  and  repeat,  paying  attention  to  the 
pronunciation  of  <=  and  * . Remember  that  <=  is  a sound  you  produce  naturally, 
without  effort.  Say  uh-oh  before  pronouncing  <=  , and  put  your  hand  on  your  throat 
when  pronouncing  . 


f ' i 

J_,_c  / J-.I 


/ J-*1-1 


" " " , ' t' 

J_£j/  Jlv 


Drill  13. 

Read  the  following  words  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  special  attention  to  the 
difference  between  £ and  * : 


1. 

1 \ ' * * 
(3)  cCj  J— i 1 

(b) 

< A » r 

6. 

(a)  j*j1 

(b) 

2. 

(a)  ij*\ 

(b) 

0 

7. 

(a)  iltl 

(b) 

3. 

(a) 

(b) 

/ ^ 1 f 1 

J lol J 

8. 

(a)  e Li 

(b)  £ Li 

4. 

(a)  J(j 

(b) 

0 

9. 

(a)  1 

(b)  £ ju-o 

5. 

(a)  Of  L 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

< / t 

(b) 

14  |O0| 

Circle  the  sound 

you  hear: 

1. 

t 

4. 

t 

P 

7. 

t 

2. 

i 

5. 

t 

P 

8. 

t 

3. 

t 

6. 

t 

P 

9. 

t 
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Drill  15. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write  the  letter  you  hear  in  the  blank: 


1.  >_ 

2. 

3.  — jLi 


Drill  16. 

Dictation. 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  


5-  

6.  ^Ij  — j 


8.  — 


9. 


i ..  ' •*  * 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Copy  and  sound  out  the  following  names: 


X. 


dJ 


J-CJ 


J l X.  .Jkmlt 


a jl. 


J i%  A M 


Cf 
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L 


"ghayn" 


I I 


This  letter  is  pronounced  like  a voiced  Think  of  the  correspondence  between 
the  sounds  k (kite)  and  g (game):  k is  unvoiced  and  g is  voiced.  Pronounce  k and  g 
several  times,  paying  attention  to  how  your  voice  changes  when  you  say  g.  Now  say 
£ several  times,  then  voice  it.  Alternatively,  you  may  think  of  ^ as  similar  to  the 
sound  you  make  when  gargling.  Gargle  for  a minute  and  pay  attention  to  the 
muscles  that  you  use.  is  pronounced  using  these  same  muscles  in  similar  fashion. 


Listening  Exercise  9. 

Listen  to  £ in  these  words  and  repeat: 


Writing 


£ is  a connector,  and  has  the  same  shapes  as  £ , except  that  it  takes  a single 

dot  above.  First,  practice  independent  £ as  shown,  pronouncing  it  aloud  as  you 

write:  Q 

‘•(D 


t 


Now  write  L_<a  (piaster,  Egyptian  coin  roughly  equivalent  to  a penny): 




Initial  connects  to  a following  letter  as  shown.  Practice  writing  and 
pronouncing  the  word  Lf->— L (stupid).  Do  not  stop  to  dot  until  you  have  finished 
writing  the  entire  word: 


Medial-*,  is  written  just  like  medial _*_  . Copy  and  pronounce  jl  j_*_>  : 


Final  assumes  the  long  tail.  Practice  by  copying  and  saying  (tobacco): 


Listening  Exercise  10.  l=8u 

Compare  the  following  pairs  of  words  on  tape,  paying  particular  attention  to 
the  difference  between  and  : 

(_y~>  ~v  \/  » — 1 1 ij  s/ 1 1 j * \ -v  / r < i — i .1  / , 1 — i_i — 1 
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Drill  17. 

You  will  hear  nine  words.  Circle  the  letter  corresponding  to  the  sound  you 

hear: 


!•  t t 

2-  i t 

3-  i l 


4-  i l 

5-  t t 

6-  t t 


7-  i t 

8-  i l 

9-  c i 


Drill  18. 

Read  the  following  pairs  of  words  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  close  attention 
to  £ and  £ : 


1. 


2. 


(b) 


* x 

• * 

j *-*-*-£ 


3.  (a)  --*■  (b) 

4.  (a)  (b) 


5.  (a) 


(b) 


6. 

(a) 

0 / 

(b) 

• 

7. 

(a) 

(b) 

8. 

(a) 

« * * 

(b) 

9. 

(a) 

lIll 

(b) 

10. 

(a) 

* • 

(b) 

Drill  19.  ® 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  write  the  letter  you  hear  in  the  blank: 


1. 


7.  ^ 


J 


l.*J 


2. 


5.  ILL 


8. 


J 

^ 


3. 


6.  3U._  LL 


9. 


L 


Drill  20.  H 

Read  the  following  words  aloud: 


(■  lA  f 

LujLLs 

m ^ 

c1-^ 

✓ 

* 

<L_juJd  Lc. 

(j-A1 

0 " 

0 / 

Jjj 

plAl 

CJ^=> 

V' 

j— «aj 

* IjAjuu 

cjLLLcijI 

0 ^ 

1 > i > 1 

^ 0 

plL 
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Drill  21. 

Connect  the  letters  to  form  words  and  sound  them  out. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 

12. 

13. 

14. 


6 + Q + I + j + 

Ci  + I + j + (_£  + ^ + Cj 
J + (_g  + £ + i i 

X Ox 

* + + C + <->" 

**  X 

O X 

J + c?  + fc,  + o=*  + ^ 

(_£+J+J+j+lo 
+ I + j + lCi  + £ + I 

«**  Ox 

6+(_£  + i > + j + £ 

# + I + L.  + J*  + 1 

I + + I + -la  + i 

+ C + I + J + <->-=• 

xx  X o 

i i + j + £ + Cj  + + I 

5 ^ 

Q + Cj 

£.  + L>“  + J 
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Drill  24. 

Read  each  of  the  following  phrases  aloud,  then  write  its  meaning  in  the  blank. 


1.  an  Arab  teacher  ( professor ) 


6jl  I i-ul 


?• 


M " ■ .■  I 


a i ar».  cj 


U"JJ 


Sa ij-a.  Sal  ~i  i-ul 


S a_ i a^.  <Lc.  Lu 


93 


Culture  urn 


&nnn 


131 


Video 


Watch  Scenes  9, 10,  and  11  with  your  teacher. 


Taking  Leave 

Just  as  greeting  people  when  you  first  see  them  is  essential  to  courteous 
behavior,  taking  leave  is  also  expected.  Whether  sitting  at  a meal  or  just  standing 
around  chatting,  you  must  excuse  yourself  before  leaving.  People  usually  say: 

can  iznak  / can  izniki  ui3jl  / tilljl 
which  means  with  your  permission,  and  the  usual  response  is: 

itfaDDal  / itfaDDali  I / jliin  I 

which  means  please,  go  ahead.  You  have  also  heard  itfaDDal/i  used  to  mean  please, 
come  in  / sit  down,  and  it  can  also  mean  please,  help  yourself  (for  example,  to  food). 


’Remember  that  in  Egypt,  3 is  often  pronounced  z. 
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UNIT  SIX 


In  this  unit  you  will  learn  four  new  consonants  and  two  new  seats  for  hamza. 


// 


faa" 


This  letter  is  pronounced  like  English/as  in  feather. 


Listening  Exercise  1. 

Listen  and  repeat: 


v_ila..fc 


JLM 


Writing 


>_i  is  a connecting  letter  with  a relatively  stable  shape.  Its  independent  and 
final  forms  have  a tail  that  is  unusual  in  that  it  remains  on  the  line  rather  than 
dipping  below.  To  write  independent  t_i , begin  above  the  line  and  draw  a small  flat 
loop  around  to  your  left,  up,  and  down  around.  Keep  the  loop  of  small  and  just 
above  the  line,  resting  on  a short  "neck."  Continue  along  the  line  into  a small  hook 
to  finish  the  tail  as  shown  in  the  example  below. 
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Practice  writing  independent  wi : 


To  write  _i  in  initial  position,  begin  the  same  way  and  finish  with  a connecting 
segment  into  the  next  letter.  Copy  the  name  : 


/ 

« 

a. 


.© 


The  loop  of  medial  _L  is  small  and  oval  (for  example,  it  is  much  smaller  than 
that  of  Ja  , and  has  a different  shape).  Start  from  the  connecting  segment  and  loop 
up  to  your  left  and  back  around  to  the  line  and  into  the  connecting  segment,  as  the 
example  shows:  /~s 


Now  write  ( ambassador ): 

y 


Final  «_i_  combines  the  shape  of  the  medial  position  with  the  tail  of  the 


independent  uJ  . Copy  {class): 


v> 


<£> 


CJLrUp ftr 
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Copy  and  sound  out  the  following  names: 


Sa-jj-i 


»-Jl  i f Q 


(SJ  J-4 


Lii  C 


CT 


Drill  1.  ® 

Dictation. 

1.  4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 


"qaaf" 


This  letter  represents  a new  sound,  the  emphatic  counterpart  to  k.  Like  the 
other  emphatic  sounds,  it  is  pronounced  with  the  tongue  low  in  the  mouth.  It  differs 
from  them  in  that  it  is  pronounced  farther  back  in  the  throat,  at  the  very  back  of  the 
tongue.  Take  a minute  to  become  more  familiar  with  your  throat  muscles.  Open 
your  mouth  and  say  aah,  as  if  you  were  at  the  doctor's.  Your  tongue  should  be  flat  in 
your  mouth.  Without  raising  your  tongue,  pull  it  back  so  that  the  base  of  your 
tongue  closes  off  air  by  pulling  back  against  the  throat.  At  this  point,  you  should  not 
be  able  to  breathe  through  your  mouth,  although  it  is  wide  open.  Practice  doing  this 
first  without  making  a sound.  After  performing  this  exercise  several  times,  make  a 
sound  by  releasing  the  air  forcefully.  The  result  will  be  the  sound  j . 


I 
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Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  to  3 in  the  following  words  and  repeat: 


J'j-3 4 


■ a 


<1  a in 


VJ 


U 


Drill  2.  ® 

Mark  X for  each  word  in  which  you  hear  3 : 


1.  4.  7. 

2.  5.  8. 

3.  6.  9. 


Writing 


3 is  a connector,  and  its  shape  is  similar  to  that  of  *_i  in  all  positions,  except 
that  3 takes  two  dots  above  and  a deep  tail  that  drops  well  below  the  line  like  that  of 

^ and  <_>**  . The  two  dots  above  3 are  usually  run  together  in  handwriting  (like 
those  of  cj).  To  write  independent  3 , make  the  same  loop  you  made  for  , then 
drop  below  the  line  to  draw  the  tail  and  make  sure  to  bring  the  tail  all  the  way 
back  up  to  the  line.  Copy  the  example:  (D_^. 


Initial  _S  is  written  just  like  initial  _i , but  with  two  dots  run  together.  Copy 
the  example:  ^ 

_i 


Practice  by  writing  c_j_j  j_J  (near).  Do  not  stop  to  dot  until  you  have  finished 
writing  the  word: 

C— a;  _.g — 


Medial  JL  has  the  same  shape  and  size  as  medial  _L , and  is  connected  in  the 
same  way.  Practice  by  writing  SJLaIj  (minute): 




that  of 


Unlike  final  <_i_ , final  takes  a tail  that  drops  well  below  the  line,  just  like 
. Make  sure  to  bring  it  all  the  way  back  up  to  the  line:  ,-s 


Practice  final  <j_  by  writing  (plum): 

__  / 

Cb-iri 


Drill  3. 

Dictation. 


1. 


4. 


2. 


5. 


3. 


6. 
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"kaaf" 


This  letter  corresponds  to  English  k as  in  likewise.1 


Listening  Exercise  3. 

Listen  to  d in  the  following  words  and  repeat: 


c.U-Sj 


Writing 


* 

lzJ  .mi 

X-J-Sl 

cl 

d 

d is  a connecting  letter  that  has  two  distinct  shapes,  one  in  independent  and 
final  positions,  and  one  in  initial  and  medial  positions.  To  write  independent  d , 
start  above  the  line  at  the  top  of  the  letter,  draw  straight  down  to  the  line,  then  curve 
and  follow  the  line.  Make  a tiny  hook  at  the  end,  then  pick  up  your  pen  and  draw  a 
little  hamza-like  figure  inside  the  angle.  The  shape  of  this  mark,  which  may  have 
originated  as  a miniature  S , may  vary  slightly  in  different  scripts.  Copy  the  example: 


When  is  connected  to  a following  letter,  it  has  a cross  bar  on  the  top; 
however,  this  is  written  last,  like  the  vertical  bar  of  -L  and  L>  . To  write  initial  , 
start  as  you  do  the  independent  form,  drawing  down  to  the  line,  then  make  a right 
angle  and  draw  along  it  into  a connecting  segment.  Note  that  the  body  of  initial  S is 
not  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  line  on  the  paper — it  may  be  slightly  slanted  or 
even  curved,  depending  on  individual  style.  After  you  finish  writing  the  skeleton  of 
the  word,  go  back  and  "cross"  the  as  shown  (it  does  not  matter  if  the  bar  is  not 

1 Note  that  Arabic  d is  never  aspirated,  that  is , it  has  no  "breathy"  sound  like  that  of  k in  kite. 
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exactly  lined  up,  but  keep  it  as  close  as  possible), 
arrows: 


Copy  initial  d , following  the 


Jk 

/ 


Now  practice  writing  initials  in  j..t  .d  (big): 


Medial  d_  is  written  like  initial  d , except  that  you  must  start  from  a connecting 
segment  on  the  line  and  draw  up,  then  trace  the  same  line  back  down.  (Again,  the 
body  does  not  have  to  be  exactly  perpendicular  to  the  line,  and  its  exact  angle  may 
vary  somewhat.)  Wait  until  you  finish  writing  the  word  to  draw  the  cross  bar. 


Copy: 


-L_ 


© 


5^ 


Practice  writing  medial  d.  in  l jJLk  (idea): 

* I 

i 


i 

i 

i 

I 


In  certain  artistic  scripts  and  fonts,  d takes  a slightly  different  shape.  Find  d 
in  each  of  these  words: 


cLjj.-i  i*nml  ft_j  | j juC->_m  I j jg_LS3 

Be  prepared  to  recognized  when  written  this  way. 
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Final  d.  is  similar  in  shape  to  independent  d except  that  it  is  connected  to  the 
previous  letter.  Start  from  the  connecting  segment,  draw  a line  up,  roughly 
perpendicular  to  the  line,  then  trace  it  back  down,  and  give  it  a flat  tail  along  the  line 
(the  same  tail  you  draw  for  ^J).  When  you  have  finished  writing,  give  it  the  little 
hamza-like  mark  as  in  the  example: 


Practice  final  d.  by  writing  d-d  (check): 


d represents  a familiar  sound  that  takes  no  extra  effort  on  your  part.  Take 
care  to  distinguish  between  it  and  j , which  is  pronounced  deep  in  the  throat  and 
which  you  must  practice.  Remember:  j is  an  emphatic  letter  that  deepens  the 
quality  of  surrounding  vowels,  whereas  vowels  surrounding  d are  frontal. 

Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  to  the  difference  between  d and  j in  the  following  pairs  of  words  and 

repeat: 

* * ' <■  ^ ^ 

d — di/  J-U.  ^ j-jLS  dj<;y j ^ ad  / ^ 


Drill  4. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  Circle  the  sound  you  hear  in  each: 


1. 

3 

d 

5. 

3 

d 

9. 

3 

d 

2. 

3 

d 

6. 

3 

d 

10. 

3 

d 

3. 

3 

d 

7. 

3 

d 

11. 

3 

d 

4. 

3 

d 

8. 

3 

d 

12. 

3 

d 

102 
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Drill  5. 

Read  these  words  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  special  attention  to  d and  j 
and  the  quality  of  the  surrounding  vowels: 


1. 

(a) 

(b) 

jLi 

6.  (a) 

A 

(b) 

A 

2. 

(a) 

cd 

(b) 

* 

jj*  ** 

7.  (a) 

d J i<~> 

(b) 

'S' 

3. 

(a) 

o > 

(b) 

0 * 

^ ^ 1 11  fl 

8.  (a) 

< / 

(b) 

r-U'il 
/ / 

4. 

(a) 

A 

(b) 

9.  (a) 

dl^ 

* 

(b) 

* 

5. 

(a) 

(b) 

10.  (a) 

(b) 

% 

0*3^ 

Drill  6. 

Write  the  letter  that  you  hear  in  each  blank: 

1.  4.  : .x  7.  

2.  < 1-U  . 5.  I jiii'i  I 8.  6 j a 

✓ * *' 

3.  jj 6.  Lf* lj  9.  j lu 

Drill  7.  ® 

Dictation. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 


5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 


Read  and  copy  these  names: 
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cf 


J 


"laam" 


This  letter  represents  the  sound  of  the  Spanish  or  French  /,  that  is,  a frontal  / 
in  which  the  front  part  of  the  tongue  is  against  the  back  of  the  teeth,  and  the  tongue 
is  high  in  the  mouth.  Americans  tend  to  pronounce  l with  the  tongue  farther  back 
and  lower  down  in  the  mouth,  resulting  in  a more  emphatic  sound  than  Arabic  J . 
Say  the  word  terrible  aloud,  and  pay  attention  to  the  position  of  your  tongue  when 
you  say  ble.  It  is  similar  to  the  position  your  tongue  holds  when  you  say  ^ ^ , 
and  Ja.  To  pronounce  Arabic  J , hold  the  tip  of  your  tongue  against  the  back  of  your 
teeth  at  the  roof  of  your  mouth  and  keep  your  tongue  as  high  and  frontal  as  you  can. 
Practice  this  position  while  imitating  the  words  you  hear  on  tape. 


Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  and  repeat  the  following  words  containing  the  sound  J 
particular  attention  to  the  frontal  quality  of  the  surrounding  vowels: 


paying 


> I i>\ 


<LjJ  Lc. 


As  you  may  have  noticed  listening  to  the  words  £-JJo  and  ^-Lo  in  the  above 
exercise,  J can  take  on  an  emphatic  quality  when  it  occurs  near  emphatic  consonants. 
To  pronounce  emphatic  J , keep  the  front  part  of  your  tongue  pressed  against  the 
back  of  your  teeth,  and  drop  the  rest  of  your  tongue  low  in  your  mouth.  Repeat 
Listening  Exercise  5,  paying  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  J in  its  different 
environments.  Only  one  word  in  Arabic  has  a J emphatic  in  quality  without  outside 
influence,  and  that  is  the  word  for  God,  Allaah.  (In  some  cases,  this  word  is  pronounced 
with  a regular  J — you  will  learn  this  rule  later.)  Listening  Exercise  6 introduces  you 
to  some  common  expressions  that  include  the  word  Allaah. 
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Listening  Exercise  6. 

Listen  to  these  expressions  containing  the  word  Allaah : 


(expresses  admiration  or  delight) 

Allaah! 

!<dJ  1 

God  willing 

in  shaa' Allaah 

<UJ  1 p | 

(used  when  praising  or  admiring) 

maa  shaa’ Allaah 

! <JJ  1 p Luj  Lo 

There  is  no  god  but  God 
(said  upon  hearing  bad  news) 

laa  ilaaha  ilia  Allaah 

<uiVi  <ji  v 

* * 

May  God  have  mercy  on  him 
(=May  he  rest  in  peace) 

Allaah  yirHamuh 

<UI 

In  the  name  of  God 

(said  upon  beginning  something) 

hismillaah 

<111  ‘ 

J 

Writing 


J- 

J 

J 

J is  a connecting  letter.  The  shapes  of  J are  similar  to  those  of  d except  that 
J has  no  cross  bar  and  has  a narrower  and  deeper  tail  that  dips  below  the  line  in  its 
independent  and  final  positions.  Note  how  similar  the  shapes  of  medial  L (alif)  and 
_L  appear:  the  only  difference  is  that  _L  connects,  while  alif  does  not. 


To  write  independent  J , start  at  the  top  and  draw  straight  down,  continuing 
below  the  line  into  the  tail,  which  should  be  approximately  the  same  shape  as  the 
tail  of  ^ , but  a little  narrower.  The  tail  must  come  all  the  way  back  up  above  the 


line.  Copy: 


© 


Initial  J is  begun  the  same  way,  down  to  the  line, 
continue  into  the  connecting  segment  along  the  line: 


Rather  than  drawing  the  tail. 
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Practice  writing  initial  J in  I j 1 1 1 : 


To  write  medial  _L , start  from  the  connecting  segment,  draw  up  and  then  trace  back 
down  to  the  line  into  the  next  connecting  segment  as  shown: 


Practice  _L  by  copying  j-J_i  (country): 


Follow  the  same  procedure  to  write  final  J. , but  finish  with  the  tail: 


Practice  by  writing  jl~L  (long): 
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"laam  alif" 


The  distinct  shape  of  the  combination  of  l+J  (laam  followed  by  alif)  is  not 
part  of  the  Arabic  alphabet,  but  must  be  used  to  join  these  letters  wherever  they 
occur  in  this  order  in  the  same  word.  This  shape  varies  slightly  in  print  and  handwriting 
styles.  The  form  you  see  in  the  box  above  is  the  one  you  will  see  in  print.  Some 
people  write  it  this  way  by  hand  as  well,  in  one  stroke  (your  teacher  can  show  you 
how).  In  most  handwriting  styles,  the  laam  and  alif  retain  the  angles  you  see  above, 
but  the  two  letters  are  written  in  two  separate  strokes.  To  produce  V in  this  handwritten 
form,  start  as  you  would  connected  J , but  instead  of  drawing  the  body  straight 
down,  draw  it  slanting  down  to  the  left.  When  you  reach  the  line,  pick  up  your  pen 
and  make  a slanted  alif  stroke  into  the  comer  of  J as  the  example  shows.  Write  the 
word  i , which  means  no:  Q , 0 

i> 


Remember  that  the  alif  does  not  connect  to  a following  letter,  therefore,  V 
does  not  connect  to  anything  following  it.  Copy  and  pronounce  the  word  si  J\ 
(children):  ^ 




Read  aloud  and  copy  the  following  names: 

<J d.. k.  Jj  1 -v  JVj  Ld  c LJ  la  9 


" o y 

s * * y 

jj  La 

<_t  > i l 
* •*  • 

—i  Li^a 

V 

Q, 

\ 
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Drill  8.  HH 

Dictation. 

1.  6. 


2. 


7. 


3. 


8. 


4. 


9. 


5. 


10. 


Drill  9. 

You  will  hear  ten  words.  Circle  the  word  you  hear  in  each  row: 


1. 

* l!  -0 

2. 

J^i 

LUi 

tj—lol 

Jil 

3. 

J-dLc 

JLLx 

J£i 

J-fllc. 

4. 

SjJLJa 

* 

f\ — fl 

j a j 

5. 

JJsLi^a 

6. 

J&J 

* /• 

7. 

1_S 

8. 

,i 

9. 

(jjf* 

cA**- 

* 

* 

10. 

Drill  10. 

Read  the  following  advertisements.  You  will  see  a variation  of  , which 

is  sometimes  used  to  indicate  a v sound  (Arabic  has  no  letter  for  this  sound). 

1. 


"hamza" 


Thus  far,  you  have  seen  hamza  written  on  top  of  alif,  1 , at  the  beginning  of  a 
word,  and  below  alif,  j , when  the  initial  vowel  is  kasra.  You  have  also  seen  hamza 
written  with  no  seat,  , when  it  occurs  at  the  end  of  a word  after  a long  vowel. 
When  hamza  occurs  in  the  middle  of  a word,  it  may  be  written  on  top  of  alif  or  rest 
on  the  line,  as  in  the  box  above,  or  it  may  be  written  on  one  of  the  other  long  vowels: 
j or  , depending  on  the  surrounding  long  and  short  vowels.  You  will  now  learn 
the  j and  seats  for  the  hamza. 


(J 


// 


When  hamza  in  the  middle  of  a word  is  preceded  or  followed  by  a kasra  or 
long  vowel  ^ , it  is  written  on  a ^ seat  (fL  lfjlm  jSj.  Notice  that  when  ^ serves  as  a 
seat  for  hamza,  it  takes  no  dots. 


Listening  Exercise  7. 

Listen  to  the  following  words  containing  _!>  and  repeat.  Pay  attention  to  the 
seat  of  the  hamza  and  the  vowels  surrounding  it: 


LSJ 


IjJo 


C SJ 


Li 


<L 


J1U 


ILL 


Practice  writing  and  reading  _Ii  by  copying  and  sounding  out  these  words: 
LI UU  ,J_J ll J_a  (J A.. ^_jLj 
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J 


u 


* 

jlj 


n 


When  hamza  occurs  in  a word  either  preceded  or  followed  by  a Damma  or 
long  vowel  j , it  is  written  on  a j seat  ( jlj  as  long  as  there  is  no  kasra 

(remember  that,  when  preceded  or  followed  by  a kasra,  hamza  must  be  written  as 
above,  on  d ). 


Listening  Exercise  8. 

Listen  to  the  following  words  containing  j and  repeat.  Notice  the  seat  of 
hamza  and  the  vowels  surrounding  it: 


fl  . ji  u i 


LTJ-! 


JJJ 


LTJJj 


Jlj 


Practice  writing  and  reading  j by  copying  and  sounding  out  these  words: 


1'. ' 


d‘ 


JjLLJ 


In  other  cases,  that  is,  when  medial  hamza  has  only  fatHa,  alif,  and/or  sukuun, 
it  is  written  on  alif,  as  you  learned  earlier.  The  rules  for  writing  hamza  are  rather 
complicated,  so  for  now  concentrate  on  recognizing  these  five  seats  of  hamza  when 
you  see  them.  The  best  way  to  learn  to  write  hamza  correctly  is  to  learn  the  spelling 
of  words  containing  hamza  one  by  one. 
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Drill  11. 

You  will  hear  one  word  of  the  three  in  each  row.  Circle  the  one  you  hear: 


1.  Jj 

j** 

2.  £> 

3. 

i i^Lfl 

4. 

5. 

3^ 

6. 

i dLc 

7.  J jLij 

J,Li3 

8.  (JjLjlu 

JUu 

J-* — Cu 

9.  i >L i_a 

• • 

uL^ 

c 1 1 l . 

J 

o 

11.  J-LM 

j j 

12.  u**-?-* 

Drill  12. 

Fill  in  the  long  and  short  vowels  and  any  shaddas  that  you  hear: 

1. 

3 5 — j 

9. 

J — 

-■■it* 

2. 

, « • ■ 1_ — fl 

— — - 

10. 

- 

$ 

3. 

J — j a 

11. 

J *- 

«Jj 

4. 

J •£ — 

12. 

— J — J - 

— * 

5. 

— > J — ell 

13. 

— j 3 A 

— a 

6. 

U-5 fi 

14. 

t ~ J- 

uu 

7. 

j - — - * — - 

15. 

< » —2 

J 

8. 

t ^ 

16. 

v 
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Drill  13. 

Fill  in  the  consonant  that  you  hear  in  each  of  the  following  : 


1.  ^2  _i 

8. 

-h? ““ 

2. 

9. 

(3-jj  — 

3.  ^JlI 

10. 

^ *>  0 ✓ 

<1 — 1 

4-  JJ ‘ 

11. 

<— 

12. 

6.  JJ  In 

13. 

; / 

Jrf  - 

7.  J—jI 

✓ 

14. 

J* 

Drill  14.  HH 

Read  these  phrases  aloud: 

■**  «*•  * * 

<L_  i > 4 o _l  i««  ^ 

x o * 

XL  j*-*3  6-^° 

djIjjLU 

* <*  o ^ 

4— i j— fl  < i r j 

< . . f / 

«><  «»  f * 

W 0 ' <* 

O »io  J-C.  l^jJa 

_ ' _ . » t 

< * ij  in  <i t < .-i  l 

»•  x 

< 1 *i  i nl 

6jLuj  j t C jLl&I 

> j < . a <_j  l*\  -v 

! <_>  sx-lm  Li  V 

Cj  1 ^ 1 Q ^ 

* / 

J J ^ 

<_J Lc  j£\ 22 

"ills Jj  <iU 

JjjJa  J-^a  a 

jdaLl  (jt  j 
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Drill  15. 

Connect  the  letters  to  form  words,  then  listen  to  them  on  tape  and  write  in  the 
short  vowels  you  hear: 

1.  = J + J + I + (JOJ  + Cl) 


2. 


c$  + ^ + j+  j+  J=> 


3. 


6 + i_i  + <_£+Je>  + J 


4. 


d)  + I + J + cJ  + I 


6. 


7. 


8. 


9. 


10. 


11. 


i J + + I + j + £ 

J + ^i+  J + C + £ 


J + ^ 4-  I 4-  j + i— £ 


4-  4-  j 4-  4-  ^ 4-  4-  I 


^ 4-  t o 


i + c5  + J + C 


+ I+  J + J+  J + cK* 


+ j + 4"  I 4*  Jo  4~  I 


Drill  16. 

Dictation. 

1.  6. 

2.  7. 


3. 


8. 


4. 


9. 


5. 


10. 
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Drill  18. 

How  many  phrases  can  you  form  with  the  words  you  know?  Write  them  out. 
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J 


Culture  4A&/I 


Watch  Scenes  12  and  13  with  your  teacher. 

Coffee 

Coffee  and  tea  are  the  most  popular  social  drinks  in  the  Arab  world.  They  are 
served  to  visitors  at  home  and  in  the  workplace,  and  men  gather  to  drink  them  in 
coffeehouses.  The  choice  between  coffee  and  tea  is  partly  a matter  of  local  custom 
and  supply,  and  partly  a matter  of  personal  taste.  In  much  of  North  Africa,  tea  is 
more  common,  and  is  often  made  with  loose  green  tea  and  mint,  and  drunk  very 
sweet.  In  restaurants,  coffee  is  usually  served  European  style. 

In  Egypt  and  the  Levant,  Arabic  coffee  (also  called  Turkish  coffee)  is  a strong 
drink  made  from  very  finely  ground,  dark  beans,  boiled  in  a little  pot,  and  often 
served  in  demitasse  cups  or  glasses.  In  Egypt,  unless  you  request  otherwise,  coffee 
will  be  served  to  you  maZbuuT,  which  means  just  right,  referring  to  the  amount  of 
sugar  (about  one  teaspoon  per  small  cup).  Tea  is  also  popular,  and  served  sweet. 

In  the  Arabian  Peninsula,  another  kind  of  Arabic  coffee  is  served.  The  coffee 
beans  are  roasted  in  a different  manner,  and  the  coffee  itself  is  almost  clear  in  color 
and  has  a unique  flavor.  It  is  served  in  tiny  cups  without  handles,  and  the  cup  is 
refilled  by  the  host  until  the  guest  signals  that  he  or  she  has  had  enough  by  tilting  it 
from  side  to  side  several  times. 

Coffeehouses  are  popular  meeting  places,  although  by  custom,  they  are 
frequented  more  by  men  than  women  in  most  Arab  countries  (women  tend  to  socialize 
in  their  houses  for  privacy).  In  addition  to  coffee,  tea,  and  other  hot  drinks,  games 
such  as  chess  and  backgammon  are  available. 
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UNIT  SEVEN 


madda. 


In  this  unit,  you  will  learn  the  last  three  letters  of  the  alphabet  and  the  symbol 


//  * * // 

mum 


This  letter  corresponds  to  English  m as  in  may. 


Listening  Exercise  1. 


dm 

Listen  and  repeat: 


Writing 


O x 

<_* oLa. 

0 

X 

^ a 

{*- 

— 

0 

f 

JLo 


is  a connecting  letter  whose  basic  shape  is  easily  identifiable:  a small  round 
loop.  You  can  see  from  the  words  above  that  the  printed  forms  do  not  vary  much; 
however,  the  way  the  loop  is  drawn  and  connected  to  other  letters  varies  in 
handwriting.  It  is  important  that  you  practice  the  direction  of  the  loop  in  each 
position  until  you  can  write  it  easily,  without  having  to  stop  and  check. 


To  write  independent  ^ , begin  on  the  line  and  draw  a small  round  loop  over 
and  around  to  the  right,  continue  along  the  line  a short  distance,  then  make  a comer 
and  draw  the  tail  straight  down  well  below  the  line.  Copy: 


Practice  by  copying  the  word  ^ j_J  I (today): 


There  are  two  common  styles  of  writing  initial  _«  . It  may  be  looped  up  and 
over,  just  like  independent  f , or  looped  from  underneath,  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Once  you  have  closed  the  loop,  continue  on  into  a connecting  segment.  Copy  and 
practice  both  examples,  then  choose  one  form  to  use: 


Now  write  the  Arabic  name  for  Egypt, 


When  writing  initial  — » followed  by  £ , £ , or  £ , remember  to  draw  the  loop 
well  above  the  line  so  that  you  can  continue  directly  into  the  next  letter.  Copy  the 
name  : 

- • ✓ 
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Medial  should  always  loop  down  from  the  connecting  segment,  which 
rests  slightly  above  the  line  as  the  example  shows: 


In  some  typefaces  and  handwriting  styles,  may  be  joined  to  initial  letters 
_j  , , _ii , _j  , and  as  shown:  s , jr  , ^ , and  f . Copy  the  examples,  making  sure 

to  loop  the  f down: 


When  ^ follows  an  unconnected  J , it  is  usually  written  in  the  corner  formed 
when  J meets  the  line  as  shown.  Copy  the  example:  q 


Be  on  the  lookout  for  this  _l  combination  in  print.  Copy  and  sound  out: 
VJJLil  oulJj  fill  U' 

i * 


In  handwriting,  final  f_  must  be  looped  down  from  the  top.  Starting  from  the 
connecting  segment,  continue  into  the  loop,  then  circle  down  and  around  to  the 
right,  making  a full  loop,  then  continue  into  the  tail.  Follow  the  arrows  and  practice: 


(\) 


Drill  1. 

Dictation. 

1.  

2.  

3.  

4.  


5.  

6.  

7.  

8.  
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Copy  and  read  aloud  the  following  names: 


«•  * 

6.i  -v  La 

J-I  9 

f L.^  f. 

— 

jl a 

a a | 

Lj-u 

+ 

o 


"nuun 


rr 


This  letter  represents  the  sound  n as  in  noon. 

Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  and  repeat: 

o-AP  uL-P1-1 


Writing 


* 

* 

% 

• 

u- 

l. 

t 

u 

(j  is  a connecting  letter  whose  shape  resembles  that  of  <__j  in  initial  and  medial 
positions,  except  for  the  placement  of  the  dot.  It  differs  from in  that  the  independent 
and  final  forms  of  take  a characteristic  "tail"  shape  that  dips  well  below  the  line. 
Practice  drawing  the  shape  of  independent  j , making  sure  to  bring  the  tail  back  up 
across  the  line:  (i ), 


o- 


N\® 
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At  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of  a word,  write  as  you  write  _> , but  dot 
above  rather  than  below  the  letter.  Copy: 


In  final  position,  begins  with  a tooth  and  then  dips  immediately  into  a tail 
below  the  line.  Bring  the  tail  back  up  across  the  line:  0 


Drill  2. 

Read  aloud  these  names  of  countries  and  cities: 


IoJL* 

u's-^-L 

j U a 


LudU  ^ L_j 

0 

j-iLl-jjj-a 


d 


jl 


J-9 


1 J 


* * * 


Drill  3. 

Dictation. 

1.  6. 

2.  7. 


3. 


8. 


4. 


9. 


5. 


10. 


_Jfc 


"haa 


// 


This  letter  represents  a familiar  sound,  the  one  spelled  in  English  by  h as  in 
house.  Unlike  English  h,  which  can  be  silent,  as  in  hour  , _a  is  always  pronounced. 
Moreover,  the  English  h sound  tends  to  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a word  or  syllable, 
whereas  Arabic  _a>  can  occur  in  any  position.  Say  a house , then  say  the  two  words  as 
if  they  were  a single  word.  This  is  how  sounds  in  the  middle  of  a word.  Now  say 
her,  then  say  it  backwards,  pronouncing  the  h.  This  is  how  _a  sounds  at  the  end  of  a 
word. 
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Listening  Exercise  3. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape  and  repeat,  paying  attention  to  the_a>  sound. 


4 1_J I 


o r 


Writing 


6 

<L 

Hh 

The  forms  of  this  connecting  letter  vary  more  than  those  of  any  other.  In 
addition,  individual  style  may  affect  its  shape  in  initial  and  medial  forms.  The  shape 
_*  is  the  form  this  letter  takes  independently  and  at  the  beginning  of  a word.  To 
write  this  shape,  begin  slightly  above  the  line,  and  draw  a large  loop  sloping  first 
upward  and  then  downward  to  your  right  and  back  up.  This  outer  loop  should  be 
large;  its  exact  shape  can  vary  according  to  individual  style  and  print  type  from  a 
more  pointed  to  a more  rounded  oval.  When  you  reach  the  beginning  of  the  loop, 
continue  on,  making  a small  loop  inside  the  big  one,  then  continue  on  down  to  the 
line  into  the  connecting  segment.  Copy  the  example: 


Copy  the  name  of  the  consonant  : 


In  medial  position,  has  two  main  variations.  The  first  is  more  common  in 
print:  (look  also  at  the  printed  form  of  the  words  in  Listening  Exercise  3 above);  it 

consists  of  two  vertical  loops,  one  above  and  one  below  the  line.  The  second  is  more 
commonly  found  in  handwriting,  and  is  written  in  one  stroke  as  a (more  or  less) 
pointed  dip  below  the  line.  Copy  the  example: 


,0 


Copy  and  sound  out  the  name  L$l« : 


Final  <_  takes  the  same  shape  as  3_  (CL j_jj « eLi),  whether  or  not  connected 

with  a previous  letter,  except  that  it  has  no  dots.  It  is  important  to  distinguish 
between  these  two  letters:  while  C is  generally  a feminine  marker,  <t_  often  indicates 
the  possessive  his.  To  write  unconnected  final  « , simply  start  above  the  line  and 
draw  a fat  oval,  just  as  you  drew  l : 


a 


To  write  final  4_  connected  with  a previous  letter,  start  from  the  connecting 
segment  and  draw  a short  line  up,  then  loop  around  into  a flat  oval.  The  exact  shape 
of  this  oval  varies  according  to  individual  style  and  print  type.  Copy: 


To  practice  writing  6 and  <. , copy  and  sound  out: 


Yl  . 


Now  copy  and  sound  out  the  following  names: 

0 " 0 - * 

J J-i  fh- 


9 
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Drill  4. 

Listen  to  the  words  on  tape,  decide  whether  the  final  letter  you  hear  is  l or  6 , 
and  write  it  in  the  blank.  Also  write  in  all  the  short  vowels  that  you  hear: 


■ M 

5. 

1 

6. 



7. 

’ — J . y 

8. 

l » » ->■ 

Remember  that  _ft  is  very  different  from  £ . _a  is  a sound  that  exists  in 
English,  and  is  very  easy  for  English  speakers  to  pronounce,  while  ^ is  pronounced 
deep  in  the  throat,  and  has  a slightly  raspy  sound.  You  can  say  _a  without  thinking 
about  your  throat  muscles,  but  you  must  concentrate  to  say  ^ . It  is  very  important 
to  distinguish  between  these  two  sounds,  so  practice  until  you  can  do  so. 


Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  to  the  contrast  between . 


and  ^ in  the  following  pairs  of  words: 


d— / J— 4 

o / » « 

f-^/ f-M 


/ 


Drill  5. 


You  will  hear  twelve  words  . For  each,  circle  the  sound  you  hear: 


1.  —A 

2.  -ft 

3.  -A 

4.  -ft 


c 

C 

C 

C 


5.  -A 

6. 

7.  _ft 

8.  _ft 


C 

C 

C 

C 


9.  -ft 

10.  -A 

11.  _ft 

12.  _ft 


C 

C 

C 

C 
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Drill  6. 


Read  the  following  aloud  with  the  tape,  paying  particular  attention  to  £ 

and_a  : 


1. 

(a) 

Jj-=- 

(b) 

d>* 

7.  (a) 

" " * 

(b) 

' ' * 

(JJ-AI 

2. 

(a) 

(b) 

J-a-A 

8.  (a) 

✓ 

(b) 

* 

3. 

(a) 

o -* 

& 

(b) 

0 < 

9.  (a) 

<*  . Lj 

(b) 

4_  (_j 

✓ 

4. 

(a) 

(b) 

r 

10.  (a) 

(b) 

5. 

(a) 

(b) 

c^La 

11.  (a) 

fH 

(b) 

r1^! 

6. 

(a) 

d -=*— L 

(b) 

12.  (a) 

(b) 

04-^1 

Drill 

7. 

[&©] 

Write  the  letter  that 

you  hear  in  each  blank: 

1. 

4 t _ 

- 

5. 

. al  1 

9 1 

J 

2. 

<v  4 .. 

fl 

6. 

in  2ii". 

JJ"  " 

3. 

ol 

4 «V 

7. 

^ * 

4 4 . 

- ^ 

* JvJ” 

4. 

,.i 

_ Li. 

8. 

12  *l'« 

Drill 

8. 

|&5] 

Dictation. 


1.  5. 

2.  6. 


3. 

4. 


7. 

8. 
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The  symbol  that  you  see  above  the  alif  in  the  box  is  called  madda,  ij_o  , which 
means  lengthening.  It  can  only  occur  on  alif,  and  when  it  does,  the  alif  is  called  alif 
madda,  Sa-o  uJJi  . The  alif  madda  represents  the  combination  of  either  1 + 1 or  I + ) . 
These  two  combinations  are  never  written  separately,  for  the  same  historical  reason 
that  hamza  is  written  on  different  seats:  when  Arabic  was  first  written,  hamza  was 
not  yet  a part  of  the  script.  Only  later  was  a symbol  developed  for  hamza.  The 
madda  was  also  added  to  the  alphabet  with  the  other  extra-alphabetical  markings  to 
indicate  the  two  combinations  above. 

So  far,  you  have  learned  five  ways  of  writing  hamza,  depending  on  its  position 
in  a word  and  the  vowels  around  it.  Whenever  two  hamzas  occur  together,  or 
hamza  is  followed  by  long  vowel  alif  (as  opposed  to  hamza  followed  by  a short 
vowel),  rather  than  writing  11  or  I? , the  combination  is  written  as  1 . This  is  pronounced 
as  a hamza  followed  by  alif.  Remember:  Like  medial  and  final  hamza,  the  madda 
sign  must  be  written  wherever  it  occurs. 


The  i sign  written  above  the  I is  written  as  a slightly  wavy  line  just 


above  it.  Copy  the  example: 


Practice  writing  madda  in  jl I ( the  Quran): 


Drill  9. 

Connect  the  following  letters  to  form  words,  then  listen  to  them  on  tape  and 
write  in  the  vowels  you  hear: 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 
9. 

10. 

11. 


j + i + -a  + d + i 

f + <s  + j + ^ 

* > 4- & + I 4-  J + ^ 

^4-J=»4-l4-^4-Ja 
4-  I 4-  4-  I 4-  4-  d 

_A4-^4-l4-j4-d 
I 4-  _A  4-  J 4-  eJ  4-  I 4-  I 

(■  4-  I 4-  i i 4 j 4 i>  4-  d 

^4-^4-  ii4-^4-cL) 

j4l  + j4d4^ 


Drill  10.  H 

A.  Read  aloud  these  names  of  Middle  Eastern  foods: 


I * 

r1 


ijjJ 


l > 


cjaC  j d_d 

. ,i  .< 

*>-a 

0 " 

A i^.l  fl o 

0 % 

Jfr  i uXui 

0 

Cj-oLi 

**  * ^ 1* 

A s \ U 

luUJ 1 

0 

6 j^L5_> 

< al  \ *s 
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Drill  12. 

You  are  now  ready  to  play  your  first  Arabic  word  game,  taken  from  an 
Arabic  newspaper.  In  the  box  below,  look  for  the  words  listed  in  the  two  columns  to 
the  right,  running  in  any  direction.  Once  you  find  the  word,  circle  it  or  draw  a line 
through  it.  After  you  have  found  all  the  words,  write  out  the  remaining  unused 
letters.  They  will  spell  the  name  of  a famous  Biblical /Quranic  prophet. 


t Jau-ujVI 
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Drill  13. 

Read  and  learn  the  following  words  that  express  how  you  feel: 


SjJLaJl  t Q * ^ / Sdi-Tjl 


Culture  iuUUf 


Video 


Watch  Scene  14  on  the  video  with  your  teacher. 


" *,  i » 

The  colloquial  expression  V (also  spelled  (jiua.1*  la)  has  a wide  range  of 

usages.  It  is  used  to  say  never  mind'  don 't  worry  about  it,  it  doesn  't  matter,  in  some 
cases,  to  say  is  it  okay  (if  I...)?,  and,  finally,  to  console  someone  who  is  upset  or  angry 
about  something. 

Some  kinds  of  behavior  that  many  Americans  may  see  as  interfering  or  speaking 
out  of  turn  are  quite  acceptable  in  Arab  culture.  For  example,  when  a person  sees 
that  someone  is  upset,  he  or  she  will  probably  try  to  find  out  what  the  problem  is, 
and  say  — even  if  he  or  she  does  not  know  the  person  well. 


I 
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&9Uf 

UNIT  EIGHT 


In  this  unit,  you  will  learn  about  the  definite  article,  more  about  initial  hamza, 
and  an  old  spelling  for  alif  that  still  survives  in  a few  words.  You  will  also  learn  the 
numbers  zero  through  ten. 


Called  in  Arabic  . sJl  after  the  names  of  the  letters,  the  segment  J I represents 

the  definite  article  in  Arabic",  comparable  to  the  in  English.  Compare  the  following 
pairs  of  nouns: 


the  book  "A  1 1 


a book 


the  teacher  3U  * I 


a teacher  jl  l ,,,l 


You  can  see  in  these  examples  that  J I makes  an  indefinite  noun  definite.  Of  course, 
the  usage  of  Arabic  J I is  not  exactly  equivalent  to  that  of  English  the.  For  example, 
you  have  already  learned  how  to  say: 

S jjfcLLl  I buL  The  University  of  Cairo 

in  which  is  definite  although  it  does  not  have  J I (you  will  learn  more  about 

this  soon).  Proper  nouns  are  definite  whether  or  not  they  begin  with  J I ; for  example, 
j * (Egypt)  is  definite.  There  is  no  rule  that  determines  whether  or  not  a proper 
noun  takes  J I ; each  one  must  be  memorized  (especially  the  names  of  Arab  countries 
and  cities).  In  general,  however,  foreign  names  and  names  of  people  do  not  usually 
take  J I . You  will  learn  more  about  these  differences  over  the  next  few  weeks;  in  the 
meantime,  remember  that  a word  modified  by  J I is  definite. 
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Listening  Exercise  1.  IsSl 

Read  and  listen  to  the  following  examples  of  words  with  and  without  J I . 


^ -i-.il 

<=  ^ 

4. 

SjLl-ujVI  < — 

6jL  \ in  1 

fJLUl 

<=  ^ Li 

5. 

<= 

<.  A 

6. 

ji  <= 

Pronunciation  of  J I 

J I has  a special  pronunciation  rule  which  dictates  that,  before  certain  letters, 
J is  not  pronounced  as  J , but  is  elided  to  or  "swallowed  by"  the  following  consonant. 
As  a result,  the  following  consonant  takes  a shadda  and  is  pronounced  as  a doubled 
consonant  because  it  has  "swallowed"  the  sound  of  the  J while  retaining  its  length. 
For  example,  the  word  jj~  < jJI  is  pronounced  ad-duktuur  (not  al-duktuur ) because  a 
is  one  of  the  letters  that  assimilates  the  J of  Jl . The  letters  that  assimilate  this  J are 
called  < ^ AJ I ( sun  letters,  pronounced  al-Huruuf  ash-shamsiyya),  after  the 

word  0-  " ■*.  (sun)  which  begins  with  Ju  , one  of  the  letters  that  assimilates  J . The 
consonants  that  do  not  assimilate  the  J are  called  I)  i_i  ( moon  letters, 

pronounced  al-Huruuf  al-qamariyy a),  because  the  j of  (moon)  is  one  of  the  letters 

that  do  not  assimilate  J . 

Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  to  the  following  examples  of  sun  and  moon  letters  and  repeat.  Pay 
close  attention  to  the  pronunciation  of  J I : 

■ • * ■ j ~ jV  I i 1 1 1 1 M , ,.V  I *lLi  I ■** » * 1 1 1 : 4_i  j o a 1 1 i a I 

MU  II  <JjLUI  i a mil  6 j 1 i t a II  ^ jLU  I : 4 ><»  «jui  1 1 

Note  that  the  first  group  of  words  contains  the  sound  J , whereas  in  the  second,  you 
do  not  hear  J , but  rather  a shadda  on  the  following  consonant.  This  shadda  is 
sometimes  written  in,  as  it  is  above,  as  a reminder  of  correct  pronunciation.  In  fully 
vocalized  texts,  it  is  considered  part  of  proper  vowelling,  and  will  always  be  written 
in.  It  is  a good  idea  to  write  the  shadda  on  4._i,m  n A 1 1 jj^JI  for  now,  until  you  have 
memorized  them  and  remember  to  read  J I correctly. 

The  following  chart  lists  the  letters  in  their  proper  classes.  As  a rule  of 
thumb,  note  that  4 j , ..  * A 1 1 i_i  — the  letters  that  swallow  the  J — are  the  ones 
whose  tongue  position  is  close  to  that  of  J . This  rule  will  help  you  memorize  which 
group  each  letter  belongs  to  so  that  you  can  speak  and  read  Arabic  correctly: 
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Drill  2. 

Write  Sj-j,  on  the  5 j ...  « ■»  jj_=.  in  the  following  words,  and  write 

on  the  J before  Ljj-aJ  <-i  , as  in  the  examples.  Then  read  the  words  aloud. 


Examples: 

uiu^l 

* 

1 

l jjlkJI 

4_j_i  J_a_l  1 

■ H 

6 ^ 1 Lui.  J 1 

Jl 

> 

I J fl  0 1 J 1 1 

, i-^JI 

4_uLUI 

j-AJI 

JI^JI 

0 " 

6^11 

c^1 

<_Jj  UJi  i 1 

j j 3.ll 

1 

fiLkJI 

Drill  3. 

Circle  the  word  you  hear  in  each  row.  Pay  special  attention  to  the  first 
syllable  in  each  word  and  listen  for  the  presence  or  absence  of  shadda  on  sun  letters. 

1. 

^ 1 1 m| 

2. 

* 

t &JLO 

Ll^J! 

>■  ,Lur»1 

3. 

J-oucl 

J^jC 

J-^JI 

4. 

LiLfji 

<— 1 1 1 1 

5. 

fiJLlI 

6. 

7. 

r 1 i !*->  1 1 

t1^ 

8. 

fllil 

9. 

^tid! 

10. 
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Drill  4. 

You  will  hear  twelve  words.  Write  J I for  each  word  that  contains  it  and  0 for 
each  word  that  does  not. 

1  4 7 10 

2  5 8 11 

3  6 9 12 

Drill  5. 

You  will  hear  eight  phrases.  Determine  whether  the  second  word  in  each  is 
definite  or  indefinite,  and  write  J I for  those  that  are  definite  and  0 for  those  that  are 
indefinite: 

1  3 5 7 

2  4 6 8 

Drill  6. 

Read  aloud  the  following  words: 


<iAn 

^jQji 

ad  >11 

jlaj  1 

(j-i-jj  i 

oljDVI 

Cu  1 

■ 1 J « A 1 1 

* 

jUJI 

■ . » i ->•  1 1 

^jjVI 

* * 

dLkjl 

^LUI 

Lvjxll 

■* 

o 1 J j “i  1 1 

.LLJI 

✓ / 

U o jll 

vulll 

r^l 

^LUI 

JLajj^J  1 

Drill  7. 

Dictation.  Remember  that  you  will  not  hear  J in  J I on  words  that  begin  with 
< j — listen  for  shadda! 

1.  5.  9.  

2.  6.  10.  

3.  7.  11.  

4.  8.  12.  
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I " I 6 >Jb" 


You  have  seen  that  words  like  begin  with  the  consonant  lj-^A  (whether 
or  not  it  is  written:  I or  i ).  It  is  the  lj-^&  that  "allows"  you  to  pronounce  the  vowel 

that  follows  it.  In  most  words  that  begin  with  lj a_a>  , the  vowel  that  the  hamza 

carries  always  remains  the  same;  for  example,  jl .,,1  is  always  pronounced  the  same 
way,  with  a < a...ua . However,  the  lj » _a  of  J I belongs  to  a special  category  called 

I ij-^A  , which  means  elidable  hamza.  "Elidable"  means  that,  when  preceded  by 
another  word,  the  hamza  and  its  vowel  drop  in  both  pronunciation  and  writing.  In 
writing,  the  symbol  waSla  <_L^>  j takes  the  place  of  the  Ij-^-A  , and  in  pronunciation, 
the  original  vowel  on  the  alif  is  swallowed  by  the  final  vowel  of  a previous  word  or 
by  a helping  vowel.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  J I , the  normal  3 ^ ~ « vowel  on  the  alif  is  not 
usually  heard. 

Listening  Exercise  3. 

Listen  carefully  to  J I in  the  second  word  of  each  phrase.  You  will  not  hear 
the  I of  the  J I because  it  is  swallowed  by  the  final  vowel  of  the  preceding  word: 

4_*_aLsJT  <_s_i  ' 1 1 (j-i  4 A.tj'VbUl  i 

. ^ i-.l  1 h it  ^ Cj-LJ di  I jJ  I ^ Ut  ^ i t i 


Writing 

The  symbol  for  I lj—*-tt>  , called  <JLo  j , is  not  normally  written  except  in 
completely  vowelled  texts.  It  can  only  occur  at  the  beginning  of  a word,  and  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  cases  occur  on  J I . Practice  writing  it  by  copying  the 
example:  <£> 

nO 

Ji  Jl 


Drill  8. 

Listen  as  the  following  phrases  are  read  aloud.  Some  will  contain  regular 
5 _a  and  some  will  contain  J^a jJ  I l . Mark  either  or  < l.^j  according  to 

what  you  hear: 


1. 

S’  dl  ajui  1 La 

6. 

*?  i ~ i i \ 1 1 1 1 

2. 

jl  "ill)  jJ  1 J 

7. 

« > 

J ft  *v  1 J_A 

3. 

|dl 

8. 

<t  'tj.d  1 

4. 

9. 

1^.1  *1  1 1 1 J-i.  1 

5. 

10. 

jLLuuVI  LI 

dagger  alif 


This  symbol  is  often  called  dagger  alif  because  its  shape  resembles  a small 
dagger.  It  represents  an  old  spelling  of  alif  from  early  Quranic  writing  that  survives 
today  in  a few  common  words  and  names.  It  is  pronounced  exactly  like  the  long 
vowel  alif. 

Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  to  these  words  containing  dagger  alif  and  repeat: 

\ 

* "N- J 1 1 -V  i C.  J Si . 1 I J ft 

* 

Learn  the  following  words: 


but 

ofJ 

this  (masculine)  1 j _a 

God 

Gill 

this  (feminine)  a j __a 

These  are  most  of  the  commonly  used  words  that  are  spelled  with  dagger  alif.  It  is 
almost  never  written,  except  in  fully  vowelled  texts,  but  is  important  to  learn  the 
words  that  are  spelled  with  it  and  remember  to  pronounce  this  as  a long  vowel — it 
is  equivalent  to  alif. 
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Writing 

The  dagger  alif  is  drawn  as  a short  vertical  stroke  above  the  consonant  it 
follows.  Make  sure  it  is  precisely  vertical,  so  that  it  may  be  distinguished  easily 
from  the  slanted  fatHa.  Copying  the  examples,  practice  writing  and  pronouncing 
the  words  you  have  just  learned: 

-flJJl A-LU J-Sl oj-£) ol£> LyP 

/ / / / 


Drill  9. 

A.  Read  the  following  phrases  aloud,  paying  special  attention  to  I 
and  ^ 1 1 : 


^ j L t.  1 1 I jj> 
dLuUI  j*U 

<-j  1 \ l ,1  I 6 J— ft 

XX  “ 

>Ldl  cljj 
cr* 


1— 1^.»  .1  I (j-o 

X X 

5J jLkJI  j>U 

c_iLJ  I p I j j 

..ii  in* 

l 1 L-l^J  I Q 

x 

Ii 


<L.  > J.  I 

4_*_0  L=J  I 6 J A 

XX  «* 

X ^ 

(J  xx>8  1 1 j*Lal 

4_il— j — d I 


B.  Use  the  following  prepositions  to  figure  out  the  meanings  of  the  phrases: 


with  £_a 
behind  «Jjj 


m ^ 
* 


in  front  of  j*L»i 


Drill  10. 

Read  the  following  passage,  first  to  yourself,  for  meaning,  then  aloud. 
What  does  it  seem  to  be  talking  about?  How  much  can  you  understand? 


-w  * *•  ^.OxjJxJx 

— a U.  i jJ  Li a Lj|  j jl  di.  > <Lj_i  J_o  L#Jalj_c  Lj|  .^LuJI  J_uc  u a * u I 

I j J j <_* a LaJ  I ^_S  jl_i uul  , I . 6 I ^ j I ^_S  Uu<  Lj  I . jl  ,1  » i 

. <—1-0  L_u  j 6 j Lo  j L=».j  J.aL^  j * * a I j > I : i j ^ | < i,ii  .a  A j \ r . Lc  1 ^ ^ ml  j 
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Drill  12. 

Match  the  nouns  and  adjectives  given  below  to  form  sentences  using  I j_a>  and 
6 jj& . Remember  that  all  the  words  in  a sentence  must  have  the  same  gender,  either 
masculine  or  feminine. 


Adjectives 


<(J_J  jJa  / 


/ * 


/ J_.fr.lu  * 


4 *,.uil  J / £-Uil  J 

(good)  6.1  .4  / .l_.ua. 

£ < Jf  ^ 

tasty  (food),  good  (person)  l ft  .L  / v._>  ,h 


Nouns 


UjLL 

* % 

.>11  . 


6 yJ  Uo 


4 «T^  * 


6 / jLuuil 


6J-4-A 


4_il  *i  i 


Example: 


ii-ijja.  6 J 
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Arabic  Numerals  and  Numbers 


9876543210 
^ A V o t X T \ 


The  chart  above  shows  two  sets  of  numerals.  Both  are  used  in  the  Arab 
world:  the  set  in  the  top  row  is  used  in  the  Arab  west  (Morocco,  Algeria,  and 
Tunisia),  while  the  one  in  the  bottom  row  is  prevalent  in  the  other  Arab  countries. 
The  numerals  used  in  the  Arab  west  were  introduced  into  Europe  from  Islamic 
lands  in  the  Middle  Ages — hence  our  name  for  them,  Arabic  numerals.  We  know 
that  the  Arabs  adapted  their  numerals  from  India,  but  we  do  not  know  the  exact 
history  of  the  development  of  the  two  sets.  One  of  the  great  Islamic  contributions  to 
mathematics  was  the  introduction  of  zero,  attributed  to  the  great  mathematician  and 
astronomer  al-Khawarizmi  (d.  A.D.  849),  from  whose  name  the  word  logarithm  comes. 

The  numerals  used  in  the  Arab  east  are  shown  along  with  the  Arabic  names 
for  numbers  in  the  following  table.  Read  and  learn: 

[&®| 


'(jllil  and  (j-j-lSI  are  variants;  learn  to  recognize  both,  j'j  '.‘I  is  more  commonly  used  in  spoken 
Arabic. 
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Most  Arabic  numerals  appear  in  handwriting  much  the  same  way  they  appear 
in  print,  with  the  exception  of  X and  X . In  print,  they  appear  as  shown:  X , X . In 
handwriting,  however,  they  take  on  slightly  different  forms.  Study  the  examples: 

r = y 

= r 


You  can  see  that  the  numeral  X in  print  closely  resembles  the  numeral  X when 
written  by  hand,  except  that  the  hook  at  the  top  of  handwritten  X is  usually  deeper. 
To  avoid  confusion,  always  write  these  numerals  as  shown  in  the  handwritten  example 
above,  and  when  reading,  remember  to  differentiate  between  printed  and  handwritten 
forms. 


Now  practice  writing  the  numerals  by  copying  the  examples: 

V A /\  V 3 0 A Y C * 


Drill  13. 

Quiz!  Prepare  five  arithmetic  problems  for  your  classmates  using  the  numbers 
0 to  10.  You  can  use  the  following  expressions: 

+ 

^ x 


Example: 


s alt i j 3<ii  a -i.  — 
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Drill  14. 

Get  the  names  and  phone  numbers  of  your  classmates  (in  Arabic!)  and  write 
them  below: 


Telephone  Qjil  “■  1 1 


Address 


Name 


■VI 


Culture  4Al£Jf 


ED  Video 

Watch  Scenes  15  and  16  with  your  teacher. 

Saying  Hello 

You  have  learned  that  polite  behavior  requires  you  to  say  hello  to  anyone  in  a 
room  you  enter.  The  same  principle  also  applies  to  a loosely  defined  "space"  that 
someone  regularly  occupies,  such  as  an  outdoor  work  area,  or  a guard's  position 
outside  a building. 

The  following  list  includes  the  most  frequently  used  greetings.  Add  them  to 
your  list  of  active  vocabulary,  and  use  them  often: 


to  welcome  someone  to  one's  home  or 
workplace 

to  reply: 


(ahlan  wa  sahlan)  ^La>l 


in  the  morning,  until  lunch  time 
to  reply: 


C 

10  0 

jjjJI  £-L u-o 


in  the  late  afternoon  or  evening 
to  reply: 


I p 1 l 41  A 


* / 

I P 1 I III  (0 


9 * * * * 

common  in  Lebanon,  Syria,  Palestine,  Jordan  (marHaban)  L^.  j_o  / Ua. ^ 
to  reply:  ~ ^ / *>La1 


/ ^Ui 


"Islamic"  in  connotation 
to  reply: 


9 0**  9 23 

l!  ,,  f I 

£ ****** 
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teuiUll 

UNIT  NINE 


In  this  unit  you  will  learn  the  third  spelling  of  alif,  and  the  symbols  that 
represent  grammatical  endings.  All  of  these  symbols  can  occur  only  at  the  end  of  a 
word. 


//  ..  » 

6 


i~Ll 


Alif  maqSuura,  also  called  A aJI  l jj uu  L_iJi  , alif  in  the  shape  ofyaa',  is  a 

variant  spelling  of  alif  that  can  only  occur  at  the  "end  of  a word.  This  shape  of  alif  is 
a spelling  convention  that  dates  back  to  the  writing  of  the  Quran.  It  is  pronounced 
just  like  the  regular  alif.  When  the  long  vowel  alif  occurs  at  the  end  of  a word,  it  is 
often  spelled  with  alif  maqSuura,  unless  the  word  is  a proper  noun,  in  which  case  it 
is  usually  written  with  a regular  alif. 


Listening  Exercise  1. 


dH 


Lf~ 


Listen  to  the  following  examples  of  words  ending  in  & j j ./la  « i_sJ  I and  repeat: 
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Writing 


(j  is  a connector,  and  since  it  only  occurs  in  final  position,  it  has  only  the  two 
shapes  you  see  above.  It  is  written  exactly  like  final  ^ , except  that  it  has  no  dots.  In 
other  words,  final  and  are  distinguished  by  the  two  dots  of  the  except  in 
Egypt,  where  both  are  usually  written  without  dots.  Copy  the  example: 
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The  word  tanwiin,  derived  from  the  name  of  the  letter  , refers  to  the  n 
sound  in  these  three  endings: 

- (pronounced  uri)  - (pronounced  an)  _ (pronounced  in) 

* 

The  n sound  is  represented  in  writing  by  the  doubling  of  the  short  vowel  symbol. 
In  formal  Arabic,  these  endings  occur  on  indefinite  nouns  and  adjectives,  and  they 
indicate  certain  grammatical  functions  of  words  in  a sentence.  Except  in  very  formal 
situations,  such  as  public  addresses,  they  are  rarely  used  in  speaking,  and  are  only 
written  in  vowelled  texts.  They  are  for  the  most  part  superfluous  to  comprehension, 
since  speech  and  normal  prose  rely  on  other  grammatical  devices,  such  as  word 
order,  to  convey  meaning.  For  the  time  being,  you  need  not  worry  about  their 
meanings;  you  are  expected  to  recognize  them  simply  as  "grammatical  endings" 
when  you  hear  them. 

Note  that  the  * taa  marbuuTa  is  pronounced  cj  before  tanwiin,  as  you  will 
hear  in  the  following  exercise. 


Listening  Exercise  2. 

Listen  to  the  following  words  being  read  with  each  tanwiin  ending. 


Whether  you  hear  an,  in,  or  un,  the  meaning  of  each  of  these  words  remains  the 
same:  a car,  a man,  and  a woman,  respectively.  We  will  now  take  a brief  look  at  each 
of  these  endings  in  turn. 


/J  -ill  * • 

i <11  I Jfr— 1 -J 


This  ending,  pronounced  an,  may  be  found  on  indefinite  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Of  the  three  tanwiin  endings,  it  is  the  only  one  you  will  see  in  unvowelled  texts,  and 
the  only  one  used  in  everyday  speech.  You  have  already  learned  several  words  that 
end  in  a 1 1 ^ >13  ■ 
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Listening  Exercise  3. 

Read  these  familiar  words  that  end  in  ^ LI  I and  repeat,  noting  the 

spelling: 


:>ui 


ill 


* / 


Writing 


As  you  can  see  in  the  box  above,  1 1 has  two  different  written  forms. 

The  form  on  the  right,  a double  fatHa,  is  used  on  words  that  end  in  6 and  * I (alif 
followed  by  hamza).  The  form  on  the  left,  in  which  jLLLl  I ^ rests  on  an  alif  seat, 
is  used  in  most  other  cases.  Compare  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  row  A to  that  of 
the  words  in  B: 


* 

f- 


lil  ^ 


6 jl  1 in  I 


* * 

Ij-Lc. 


<_C.  l_l_M 


A 

B 


Like  other  short  vowel  markings,  the  double  fatHa  in  — Lll  is  not 

normally  written  in  unvocalized  texts.  However,  the  alif  seat  that  represents 
1 1 jJG  is  always  written  where  required,  which  means  that  alif  at  the  end  of  a 

word  usually  represents  Lll  ^ j.jjj  rather  than  a long  vowel.  Compare  the 

vocalized  words  in  row  B above  to  the  same  words,  unvocalized  this  time,  in  row  C 
below: 

>LaI  I I j_Lc  I j ^ ih  C 


The  function  of  final  alif  as  a seat  for  i 1 1 ^ may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  the  vowel  alif  because,  as  we  noted  above,  Arabic  words  do  not  usually  end  in 
alif:  the  usual  spelling  for  final  long  vowel  alif  is  . Therefore,  when  you  see  a 
word  that  ends  in  alif  (such  as  I j^i),  consider  the  possibility  that  the  alif  represents 

I 02  . 

Remember  that  alif  at  the  end  of  a word  probably  means  one  of  two  things: 
(a)  the  word  is  a proper  noun,  or  (b)  the  word  has  the  ending  .'il I j-, jJG  . Also,  the 
sound  an  at  the  end  of  a word  usually  indicates  jLlLl  I ^ >15  . 
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In  fully  vowelled  texts,  jvj Lll  is  written  as  a double  fatHa  when  it 

occurs  on  l or  final  * I . When  it  occurs  on  other  letters,  it  is  written  as  an  alif  with  a 
double  fatHa,  which  can  rest  either  on  top  of  or  slightly  in  front  of  the  alif,  depending 
on  the  script  or  font  used.  Practice  writing  jLlLl  I ^ jJG  by  copying  the  examples: 


This  symbol  is  called  and  is  pronounced  un.  It  represents  a 

certain  grammatical  ending  on  indefinite  nouns  and  adjectives.  You  will  see  or  hear 
it  only  in  fully  vowelled  texts  and  formal  speeches. 

Listening  Exercise  4. 

Listen  to  the  following  examples  of  ^ iA.ll  and  repeat: 

j if  f J if 

oJli?  pJb  i s Uuuu  I twiLzS' 


Writing 

When  .A  1 1 j-U  is  written,  it  has  two  main  variants,  both  of  which  are 
commonly  used  and  signify  the  same  sound  and  meaning.  These  variants  are: 

s jp 

_ a with  a hooked  tail  _ two  3_alb 's 


We  will  not  be  using  » iAl  I ^ for  some  time,  but  you  may  see  or  hear  it,  so 
learn  to  recognize  these  as  variants  of  this  grammatical  ending.  Practice  writing  it 
by  copying  the  examples: 
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This  symbol  is  called  I and  is  pronounced  in.  It  represents  the 

third  and  final  grammatical  ending  that  can  occur  on  indefinite  nouns  and  adjectives. 
Like  ji-iA  1 1 , it  only  appears  in  fully  vocalized  texts  and  formal  contexts. 


Listening  Exercise  5. 

Listen  to  the  following  examples  of  j--<< I and  repeat: 


I d I U 4 f I 1 II  * I fl  K.  \l  * . ..  I 

* ' * i * 


Writing 

When  it  is  written  in  vowelled  texts,  j ^<1 1 ^ jJG  is  always  written  the  same 
way:  two  kasras.  Practice  writing  it  by  copying  the  examples: 


//  * // 


You  will  learn  more  about  ^ .Al  I o-ij-H  and  j—umS. Jl  later,  when  you 

begin  studying  the  Quran  and  classical  texts.  For  now,  we  will  not  use  them,  because 
they  are  not  used  in  everyday  speech,  and  informal  Arabic  does  not  rely  on  them  to 
convey  meaning.  You  are  only  expected  to  recognize  them  as  "grammatical  endings" 
when  you  see  or  hear  them. 

These  three  endings,  ^ a 1 1 ^ jJLl  , » .A 1 1 , and  j I , can  occur  only  on 
indefinite  nouns  and  adjectives.  In  addition,  Arabic  has  three  endings  that  occur  on 
definite  nouns  and  adjectives,  which  correspond  to  the  three  short  vowels,  < -v  "»  a , 
<-.,a.ua  , and  l . Like  the  indefinite  ^ endings,  these  grammatical  endings  are 
only  used  in  formal  situations  and  are  only  written  in  vocalized  texts.  Thus,  in  a 
formal  context,  ■ ■ H U n might  be  pronounced  or  marked:  ^_J1  kJI  or  ^_JLLJI  or 
e_J  UoJ  I , depending  on  the  grammatical  role  of  i_J  LLJ I in  the  sentence.  However, 
"since  the  grammatical  role  of  the  noun  in  question  will  be  clear  from  other  sentence 
clues,  these  endings  are  usually  superfluous  to  meaning.  The  important  thing  for 
you  to  remember  is  that  all  three  of  these  mean  the  student. 
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Listening  Exercise  6. 

Listen  to  the  following  words  and  phrases  read  with  grammatical  endings 
, and  a j i i 


i_JLLJI 

6 jt  A 4 I uV  I 

* 

id j j_i j_ij  <Lj_iJ_o 


Ljlui 

6 J I I i 11V f 


id  j j-j 


Ljuji  a 


You  will  only  see  these  endings  in  fully  vocalized  texts,  and  only  hear  them  in 
very  formal  contexts.  We  will  return  to  their  meanings  later;  for  now,  just  recognize 
them  as  "grammatical  endings"  when  you  hear  them. 


Drill  2. 

Read  aloud  the  following  phrases,  written  in  formal  Arabic  and  vocalized: 


+ 

. 4 1 1 /i-v  SjLuuu  6 j-A  -A 


! xjij  l — _\ 


! dL  SLaI  - 


- A 


! dlLH  4_JI  jJtil  - 


l f * * * * f - 

• I I 1 ft  I tfl  Ci,, i a Li.  J\ 


•*  ^ * o £ 


! L^o  - _V 

! dL>  — 

* 

! - A 


^ I #*  J 0*- 


. 6j  I jluj  cu jlal  — N N 


! <t  Lt  jft.Lt  I _o 


<1  'Tv!  I ^_yjCi  jLLuuVI  I AX 


** 

. 6 j_a(1]  I <Yij-Q  ^_a  _*V 


✓ ^ 


How  many  of  these  can  you  understand?  Can  you  guess  any  new  words  from 
context? 
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Drill  3. 

The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a children's  story  written  in  formal 
Arabic.  Notice  that  it  is  fully  vowelled,  to  help  school-age  children  learn  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  words,  and  also  to  expose  them  to  the  grammatical  endings  of 
formal  Arabic.  First,  pick  out  several  examples  of  Damma,  fatHa,  and  kasra  as 
grammatical  endings  on  definite  nouns.  Then  circle  all  instances  of  tanwiin  endings. 
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Drill  4. 


Circle  all  occurrences  of  J I and  the  ending  L in  the  following  advertisement. 
Also  identify  all  the  words  and  names  you  can: 


Jl  Ujual  Ci)Uj  fSi  jJj3  gulaJI  (jtria  <(jVI 

4 

lu**  fje  tP  fijj-i— ij 

4 

{j*  <*g>iLJLI  .CajJL  Ijjja  ’inti 
Jt  ^iwJI 

Jl  lil  .OmLU)  4-aj^i 

* m * 

A, No  4cl>JI ^I^Luulj  * o 


• JjVI  Ca»jJI  Jjt  »1),  .*«j 

diU  «4j%luJI  jl  iJUfiVi  JUj  <— a^J  jl 

<Akl ^Jl  j*\  • **> m 


«ole-U' 


*>_«.  ij_jk  J_S 


. ^ . ,,  ji^JI  0_  jLJI  jl^  L u).LmL 

GULF  AIR 


< la  < ujVI  jj-0 
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Drill  5. 

Read  the  following  names  of  Arab  and  other  Middle  Eastern  countries  aloud, 
then  identify  their  location  on  the  map  and  write  the  number  that  corresponds  to  the 
location  of  each. 


- o La— c. 

• 

jlj-xJI 



uVVl 

(jljjjaJI 

Drill  6. 

Following  is  a list  of  top  business  schools. 

1.  Find  out: 

(a)  whether  your  school  is  listed  among  them. 

(b)  the  top  three  schools. 

(c)  the  top  three  schools  in  your  geographical  area. 

2.  To  which  five  schools  you  would  apply  if  you  were  thinking  of  business 
school? 

3.  Guess  the  meaning  of: 

(a)  4_l1£  

(b)  


aiiai 

ixoisJI 

isliUI 

Y 

\ 

av.a 

Jjj4’i1~>ki  ol  % -Y 

Y 

AY  .V 

liul-a.  -V 

Y 

5Y . A 

(E^f5*)  -t 

Y 

AA.A 

(uj)^  n)  >r>u j t a —o 

AV.A 

3jL4bk  -1 

\\ 

AV* 

(IjSjij  d jjj  IjljiLL  -V 

V 

A».-\ 

<(di)  ijajjl j 3-iK-A 

\\ 

A«.i 

(uJjlJ)  SjLaCa.  -A 

V 

Ao.Y 

(jla-uixa  <U_ala.-\  • 

V 

A1  .o 

w 

A\ 

((jjj-aj^a.)  l*-ala.-\  Y 

\\ 

\v 

VA . o 
VA.r 

jjjJja  <-ytjj\£  lauaLa-W 
JoA  JjLJjj  Hdjjls  Ixala.-^  1 

V 

w.t 

(y-U)  j-KjOJ  ^ j .IK  3j_aLa.-\  0 

((jjAjjjdil)  (jAulaJil  UjjjioJLS  <bcala.-M 

w 

vn.v 

\v 

vn.Y 

(jLuijI  ^uLuSj  3juIa- \Y 

n 

VI.  \ 

< i.*  jb  LiLijjl  2j_aLa-^  A 

w 

Vi  ,1 

((jjiiiJ  dj^j^jjj  \ A 

Y* 

vr.t 

(O^IjS)  Ub^il  i*-aLa»— Y • 

Y« 

v\.v 

YT 

1A.V 

((_>*dil-S)  j^uuu  l*_aLa-YY 

rv 

AA.V 

i*-»u-Yr 

YT 

w.v 

djU  oj^LtjU  <UaLa-Yt 

YY 

AV.Y 

dj^J^-u  (ijjAku  ) jh  >11  .Vi^j  2jusG-Y 0 

<«LJJ  <\y  a fjA 
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Drill  7. 

Read  the  names  of  these  cars.  What  do  you  notice  about  the  spelling  of 
foreign  letters  and  sounds  in  Arabic? 


t Ja  hjjVI  £ja 
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Drill  8. 

Skim  through  the  following  ad  and  sound  out  the  words.  What  is  being 
advertised  here? 


\^Y  < Jo-ujjVI  JL>^J! 


Drill  9. 

Find  a copy  of  an  Arabic  newspaper  (there  may  be  one  in  your  university 
library,  or  in  a foreign  bookstore  or  newsstand).  Look  for  words  you  recognize,  such 
as  names,  and  write  out  ten.  Hint:  good  places  to  look  are  on  the  front  page  for 
names  of  people  and  places  in  the  news,  and  in  advertisements,  such  as  the  ones  you 
have  seen  in  previous  units. 
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Culture 


Watch  Scenes  17  and  18  with  your  teacher. 


Visiting 

Every  culture  has  its  own  set  of  expectations  and  behaviors  involving  visiting. 

In  Arab  culture,  hospitality  is  a highly  prized  virtue,  and  when  you  visit  people  at 

their  home  or  workplace,  they  will  generally  insist  that  you  at  least  have  something 

to  drink.  The  most  common  items  offered  are  coffee,  tea,  and  soft  drinks.  If  you  are 

invited  for  a meal,  expect  lots  of  food,  for  the  hosts  will  go  out  of  their  way  to  serve 

you  the  most  lavish  meal  they  can.  They  will  also  keep  piling  food  on  your  plate 

and  insisting  that  you  eat  more!  When  you  have  had  enough  to  eat,  say  <l_LI  a/~JI  . 

✓ 

You  noticed  in  the  video  scenes  that  when  the  hostess  first  offered  a drink,  the 
guest  refused.  The  initial  offer  and  refusal  are  somewhat  formulaic  in  Arab  culture, 
and  are  basically  expressions  of  politeness  on  both  sides.  The  guest  refuses  at  first 
because  he  or  she  does  not  want  to  put  the  host  out,  and  to  show  that  he  or  she  has 
not  come  just  to  have  something  to  drink.  A guest  will  often  refuse  several  times 
before  accepting. 

When  you  are  offered  something,  it  is  your  responsibility  as  "offeree"  not  to 
impose  too  greatly.  The  offerer  will  go  out  of  his  or  her  way  to  be  generous,  but  that 
is  not  an  invitation  for  you  to  take  advantage  of  the  hospitality.  Likewise,  when  you 
are  entertaining,  remember  to  fulfill  your  role  as  host  by  insisting. 
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SjAWf  »^f 

UNIT  TEN 

! j—sl  j_j  You  have  now  learned  all  of  the  symbols  used  in  writing  Arabic.  The 
following  chart  reviews  the  letters  and  their  names  in  modem  alphabetical  order: 


Connector? 


Final 


Medial 


Initial 


This  alphabetical  order  is  used  in  modern  dictionaries;  you  must  know  it  to  look  up 
words.  Start  memorizing  now,  a few  letters  at  a time. 


$ 


The  next  chart  reviews  the  extra-alphabetical  symbols  that  you  have  learned: 


V 1 

symbol 

^i\ 

symbol 

1 

d ~v  t a 

- 

6 J-o  i Ll  1 

* 

I 

— * * 

dagger  alif 

i 

* 

6 JU-LL^ 

- 

** 

0 

C 

iy-a-A 

c 

* •» 

4 

f 1 1 

■ 

6 J «ti 

■ 

■ 

o p Li 

6 

Listening  Exercise  1. 

Surprise!  Listen  to  the  tape. 


Drill  1. 

Listed  below  are  names  of  some  Arab  authors  you  need  to  include  in  a 
bibliography.  Alphabetize  them  according  to  the  Arabic  alphabet.  Disregard  J I . 


0^3*- 

J a Lui—i 

jjljJI  O-uc 

<1-Aj 

! '<  - 4 ■« 

JU- 

jjlj 

s 

^UJI 

' y> 

(jjjj  laj  i 

J-xilll 

(J JJ  < 1 1 

j_jLo 

* 

<_A-J  jj  J 

jk-uLLl  1 

> + * 

^jJI  (j-L-o 

X l?l  1 1 

(jl  « 1 <1  1 1 

^ilih 
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Drill  3. 

Not  all  occurrences  of  word-initial  j , _j  , _l  , or  are  occurrences  of  these 
particles,  but  many  are,  and  so  you  should  be  on  the  lookout  for  them.  For  practice, 
skim  the  text  and  circle  all  words  that  look  like  they  begin  with  J , j , or  _s : 


ojLill  MS-DOS  * . 

o'  f!  isi  </'  ,jjjj  v'j' 

^ . ijj  «(jdl  ■•••  J5L  Jl 

. l|jw  (jaDI 

.Llllt  L& j*ll  <j1.f 

TrueType  . } L..,«  II  _>_a.VI  j-ijj 

< Jj<>-?,~ill  p*a.  otuoVL  i-jjjjJI 

JSJ  CllmL  II  I J,  11  j . i » 1 1 j 

CiLjt  <lk  *11  IS 
.Microsoft  Windows  3.1  Ua  . ~ 

jiMiisl  Write  jjjj 

(_JJ I ciLuaVL  ,iL»L£k  I '-j « '■  j_»i I 
JUlaj  j]l  Jl*  CiUjJmII 

iiU  ^cju  Microsoft  Windows  3.1 

^ v-tlLt*  V j Lt*y* 

^coa  Microsoft  Windows  3.1  jju^  ^L> 

1 jlj  < r. » « Ijljj  <iil 

laMiill  .:11. <-*"» . .1  (jVI 

Ijlj  yi  ji-olu, 

(]>»  *jjj  K-.VI  4 4.  ...•■II  L~H  •%  v~L.i — 1 jlS 

Ln^j^k:  Jjli-Li  Microsoft  Windows  3.1 

hi  * I jVjJ  VO  Jjli.  OajJlJI  Aauiiil  ^11 

iujjdl  <u U ^lcjj  Microsoft  Windows  3.1 

<U  iUaa  JuiiV 


>i  w»Ji 

!•*-«*** 

Microsoft  Windows  3.1 

4*d  Jftlf  4Ail  ffrfftt 


>-isY  * 


fx.a*  Microsoft  Windows  3.1  <>•  JS.V.-1  Jj^ 11 
jl  fcxj*  *r», J»*tj  JltiuVl  <ill 

I I'jjf  l|l- -jlj  ^ Ml  II ill  Jft^l 

( Microsoft  Middle  East)  -U*-. jVI  J>JJ1  j^L. 

;o^ii  <^>ji  > nro  :v  >u^ 

njulalllj  Jj*  •■■II  ^iJLSJ  jVjJ  Y • <iLjk|  •lakw>11 

Jl— jl  ^u£j 


< Jo^u^Vi  6jj^=w  {j* 
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Justification  of  Margins 

In  type  or  print,  margins  may  be  justified  or  evened  by  lengthening  the 
connecting  segment  between  letters.  This  may  be  done  between  any  two  connecting 
letters;  it  does  not  affect  the  reading  of  the  word  at  all.  For  example,  ■ -I  ~<H  may  be 

written:  <_.Li £JI  or  l£JI . Do  not  confuse  this  lengthening,  which  occurs 

only  in  print,  with  that  of  toothless  ^ ( ),  which  occurs  only  in  handwriting. 


Drill  4. 

Circle  all  examples  of  margin  justification  you  can  find  in  the  following  poem: 


<LeuJU>  (JjjLLx!  <jojUU1  6 
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I 


Drill  5. 

The  following  is  the  solution  to  an  Arabic  crossword  puzzle.  Connect  the 
letters  in  this  puzzle  to  form  words  (ignore  single  letters): 


B 

□ 

B 

Bl 

u 

• 

n 

mm 

3 

3 

n 

J 

Q 

Q 

□ 

D 

a 

E 

D 

B 

H 

o^m 

i 

£ 

m 

• • 

\ — » 

□ 

410  I 

4 71 


B 

D 

B! 

B 

B 

B 

J 

Q 

E 

• • 

B 

m 

B 

3 

A 

• • 

*— » 

\ 

3 

•• 

Ui 

E 

D 

<£ 

•• 

— 

t 

r 

IB 

n 

Of1 

n 

B 

D 

3 

£ 

£ 

•• 

u 

B 

D 

E 

B 

s? 

H 

0 

D 

E 

J 

C_i 

• 

D 

E 

or 

3 

B 

D 

J 

iS 

mm 

#« 

o" 

D 

B 

D 

D 

Y 

Horizontal 


; (two  words) 


_\ 

a 

a 

A 


: : : A 

< < < _y 

Vertical 

AN N 

AY  A 

at  : _r 

At  : _t 

Ao  _o 

A1  ! T 

AV  f _V 

AA  _A 

A*\  A 

A.  : A. 
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Drill  6. 

Read  and  learn  the  following  expressions  that  we  will  be  using  in  class: 


homework 

drill 

lesson 

text 

page 

word 


4 * ■ <- 


3 a I < 


I have  a question 


I did  not  understand 


I don't  know 


How  do  we  say..? 


JIj-au 

J Ijt  * “ ^ ' *>  ! j I ~i  > .i  I Li 


I- 1 A. 


-S  Lo 


RoKII  6J-A  ■ ~ " j a Lo 


3oKII  6 j-A  V 


?...  Jj  i *i  v a i ^ 
*!  4_i_i  jj«J  L»  "I  forgot ' 


Thank  you — You're  welcome 
Please 

A second  time,  once  more 
(to  request  repetition) 


* * 4 9 

1^  i f — lj  ^ >!l 

id— 1 ta  a O— 0 

✓ / 

l.»l  I . X a t o j a 
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Handwriting 


As  you  have  been  learning  throughout  this  workbook,  Arabic  handwriting 
exhibits  some  variations  from  the  printed  form.  In  addition,  handwriting  itself 
varies  according  to  individual  style.  With  practice,  you  will  gradually  learn  to 
recognize  various  handwriting  styles  and  conventions. 

Drill  7. 

Read  as  much  as  you  can  of  the  following  handwriting  samples.  Look  for 
familiar  words  and  try  to  guess  new  ones  from  context.  What  observations  can  you 
make  about  the  variation  of  letters  in  handwriting  styles?  After  reading,  write  a 
similar  passage  providing  information  about  yourself. 

Sample  I: 


. c__ L 


Sample  II: 


. 0 \\^>  aju ,b>  df  U 


\ ) 


%M»  cUJl  CjL.  ^ X 

^/LCL.^  LTrV^ 

.0  bt / /•*  / 
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Culture 


Development  of  the  Arabic  Writing  System 

The  Arabic  writing  system  is  believed  to  have  evolved  from  the  Aramaic 
script  through  the  Nabateans,  Arab  tribes  living  to  the  north  of  the  Arabian  Peninsula 
(present-day  Jordan)  in  pre-Islamic  times.  This  early  version  of  Arabic  script  survives 
in  inscriptions  dating  back  to  the  third  and  fourth  centuries  A.D.,  which  represent 
the  earliest  known  of  many  stages  of  development.  Although  writing  was  known  in 
the  Arabian  Peninsula  before  Islam,  it  was  the  early  Muslims  who  developed  the 
script  that  we  know  today,  in  order  to  preserve  the  text  of  the  Quran  by  putting  it 
down  in  writing.  Tradition  holds  that  the  first  compilation  of  the  Quran  was  recorded 

during  the  reign  of  Uthman  (<jl o l_t),  the  third  Caliph  (d.  A.D.  656).  Even  then, 

though,  the  script  was  not  complete,  for  surviving  fragments  show  text  devoid  of 
short  vowel  markings  and  dots,  as  the  following  sample  shows:1 


'The  examples  in  this  section  are  taken  from  \ _>lj  ,cui  LsJl  ^ . 
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The  addition  of  short  vowel  markings  began  during  the  reign  of  Ali  (<_rLc),  the 
fourth  Caliph  (d.  A.D.  661),  and  the  dots  that  distinguish  between  letters  of  similar 
shape  were  added  during  Umayyad  rule,  around  the  end  of  the  seventh  century. 
Further  development  of  the  individual  shapes  of  letters  occurred  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Abbasid  period  (from  A.D.  750). 

Calligraphy 

Calligraphy  is  a highly  developed  art  form.  Since  the  time  of  the  earliest 
script  form  you  saw  above,  called  Kufic,  artists  have  continuously  developed  new 
styles  and  designs.  Quranic  verses,  poetry,  and  proverbs  written  in  intricate  scripts 
often  adorn  books,  monuments,  and  public  buildings.  Professional  calligraphers 
combine  form  and  meaning  by  working  Quranic  verses  into  pictures  such  that  the 
letters  and  dots  form  a design.  Below  are  four  artistic  renderings  of  the  phrase 

(In  the  Name  of  God  the  Merciful  and  Compassionate)  ^ j-ZjJ  I I <dJ  I *■■■  ■ 

See  how  many  letters  you  can  pick  out  in  each  sample: 

l3®Ssl 


Drill  8. 

Following  are  advertisements  in  different  script  styles.  Copy  them  out  in 
your  own  handwriting: 


jloiinijjl 


APPENDIX 


<U)4I  iu cUJL 

uU&JU  f jJU  id  Knit  f 


TEXTS  OF  THE 

EGYPTIAN  COLLOQUIAL  DIALOGUES 
ON  THE  ACCOMPANYING  VIDEO  TAPE 
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Scene  One  I 'j  ■ -1  I 

i5u) 


* © < 

! iUl  - 

iilx>  }U|  + 


S tiLjj ' A~>  ajojIj  J ft-w  I ^ /u  ni  — 

1 (j-^l  + 


lifl  *" 


1*1  * i i * flj  t ?i  * *f 


ScENE  TWO  y£]J  j*Jd\ 

I 0«*  / ^ / <■  0 ^ ^ 0 <*  ^ 

(jLlJ  ^ya  Ojj-U  <liXo  ^J-O  Lj  | t (J  -Ull  I J ^ A XAI  I . . ^ j All J }U  I 


Scene  Three  dJQJI 


* * f 

. iLg-tuj  }U  I — 
. du  iLjjuuj  iUl  + 

< dU. 

. 4-1-0  Lu 


jO-ui  lj  < OJ  L^i  ^am 


S lit 

I ~ , 'S'  ,, 

, 4_bal_uj  ^ .a  <.  u I + 

0 * + 

JI/^A  llLdj  l/%^k  . . . LaAjjlIu  — 

✓ / 

* p 

. il^-cuj  }U  I — 

S lit jdiAa. j < liki  ilA  I + 

✓ 

, <_ijjjj£_ujl  i_j-o  Lj|  — 

/ / / 

* * f 

. }U  I + 

. du  Sul  - 
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Scene  Four 

o * ✓ 

. ,_juLic.  L jAaJI  ^Lijua  — 

*?  .*1  »j I . . > *->- 1 j L jjlJ I £•  Lijuo  . . iU l + 

siildLjb'  <ll  allJI  - 

*s  ^J.aJ.1  (_gjb  < <11  JAaJ  I + 

*>  ^ 

. <11  AaaJ  f < <xxu_j!£  — 

. <11  . t/i-s-ll  + 


Scene  Five  <_jju-o L^J I 

f.L*Q 

o * + 

1 i A l I I | p 

+ ^0  J 

. I ■ Aa"  | , , ££jjh  A I J-o  L j '-si 1 1 1 1 k a + 

M X ’ 

/■/  ** 

S oj  I dl i j I ...  <JJ  I — 

t ' t ' ~t  * 

S £><ol  jj^'il  1 tfjb  ••  <11  ^A*vl  j 4“ 

*« 

. <J1  yU\  1 I < — 


Scene  Six  ^jLuJI  i.ull 

S^Ljj! 


. Xa.a.1  iLal  — 

, I , . (j-lt  L ^1-4 1 + 

? <J  tjj  . . 1 jj^jL  ^LaI  — 

s cu|  liLjb  < <11  .aa-J  I — 


« 0 0 
6 jJt  111  I <*_a  la.  Iji  1_J  LLa  . . ^ Lua  A-iJb  I^J  I . . . <11  .t  A~s.t 1 

✓ / ••  s 


Scene  Seven  £_jLuJI  I 


* * * 

• ^-A  I — 

J5 

.«UaLuL  }H_A|  + 
? I wJ  L liLjl  — 
. <11  - 


. ■ * 1 > ' j t “j  iU  l x 

, <1  j . ..j  ^_A  I ...  (j  l a * I — 

. cdLu  }La  i + 

✓ 

£«* 

S o->  I dlj  I . . <11  j-a^xl  I + 

*00 

. 5 I j'l  i . ■ I <*_o  L=k  <-J  Lla  . . . 'i-v  L u3  <_l_o  Lui  . , <11  '*-^1 1 + 

/ / / •*  * / 

* ^ f 

. 5LA  I — 

# Ji  f 

, t*l  * % ^La  I x 


Scene  Eight  £y>  1^1 1 I 

. ^uliL  Li  j i^I  I p Luto  — 

? dLjl  ..  J L J^lJI  P t J*UA  + 
S OJ I dLj  j . . <11  Xa~J  I — 

. <11  i,\a^1I  + 

^ ^ $ 

. JkJ I Jj r>^k o I ...  4-oiLuj  I jjj^dll  — 

• >U  I X 

^ * * * 

» IIAjjulm  . . du-i  ^l-A  I — 

• j>l  * * Lfl^jUU  X 

it 

. JJ4$J  L (J.  x-Afl~i  I + 

• lj<xt,  . , I j^  ' " + 
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S A I <JLa  Lai  I j LLuj  I lit j-uaa.  X 

. l£Li_)-a  I I U'Al  U | <\  i J n ^j^aj  I <jlo  La.  (-j  jl~ij.nl  Lj|  <3_iiaJ  I ,_a. . V + 

. IjLfl^jUU  I . , ^ j i 4tJ  | X 

* * ^ f 

S j . . dLu  j >U|  + 

/• 

• 6 j-A  Hi  I <_*_o  La.  j La i.ij  | Lj  | X 

. ^L^jluj  iL-A  I + 

t 

. dL  iUl  x 
. iUl  + 

Scene  Nine  £_uu  III  I Afl-Jlt  I 

! lilLaua  Ljjj  . . <La^Luj  i_aJ  I £_o  , . jVjLi  ^LLi  . . , 

! Lx  L LaiLJI  £_a  X 

« ^ '■*  ' 

. _jjLaL  4-a^LuJI  £_o  X 

! “Lo^LuJ  I , , 

O^i jjjVI  lla.1  jJai  (2^0 


Scene  Ten  jaaiLjlII  J j i.,U,l  I 

S ^ <Ujfj  muI 


0 / 

. LlqJ  L jj^JI  ^Lju^  — 
, <j_a  Luj  L jjjJ  I £"  1 tu-»  + 
S l_j  Cu  I — 

S * 

0 / 

. J + 

* $ ^ 

I < ^-1-t-Afl-t  I , , i In  — 

t * 

. cJ  A I nn  <111  + 
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Scene  Eleven  jJu£.  ^jUJI  .till 


. Li  L I P [j.UA  — 

• L j^j-J I p Lufl  + 
s^l- 

9 ■ * I ~ j . A ^ j I j . . <11  > AaJ  I + 

✓ " 

. <11  - 

l 

? Sj^Jt  ^Ij  + 

x» 

<1  1 1 | , , <1  i n — 

0 «•  x#  «*  x 

(J  i <lfl  ^ '*»<*  ,,  liLj]  ^ (_)JU  + 

S ^ -l'i 

. I.  Aall  , , i_)  xla  — 


Scene  Twelve  jjtic.  ^liil  I j Jol  I 

S wuf 

. ^uLcL  ^ t A.1 1 P 1 I lift  . . . I P 1 < ii  ft 

•x  c 0/ 

9 iiLj  I . . . a -vl  I j >f.  L j^jll  I c- 1 1 + 
9 i~iAl  dL*>l  ..  <11  J.n-kl  I — 

X* 

. <11  Jo"kl  I ..  (_ju JjSk  + 


v 


9 (jcfl  + 


. (£±i£.  Q_nl  I ..  llA  — 

9 (jLfl  cuj  + 

✓ 

* 

• Jb-®  “ 

. Liu  ilL  <_j  tin  ...  !!  <JJ  I « + 
•*  * *•  * ^ 

✓ 

. LluilL  - 
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Scene  Thirteen  jjuuc.  cJlilil  ifl  t I 

S *■*! 

S «Li|  ju_u  j ...  i i~iL  illj-ol  Ci*C  ..  iUl  ..  ^La  I — 

. J I If.  + 

° * i 9 * 

• ^xiuA  ^ a t.u  I Li  | . . i if  > <.7|  Li  LiAjdUjj  — 

. Sul ..  Sul  + 

s ill)-*  ~ 

• £fb  + 

. itli-uaj | J Lxj  c 6^JJ  I . . LtA  < 6_JJ I . . J l^a  Lju  . . J i ^ j Llai  — 

, ^ *»■  < ■ *v  j I~aii | L (J^  <U I til + 

• sj^j  lll£  ,.!?  J_^.ljL  <jl  ^ylc.  ..  Jajuc.  ^ i iTi  L jixll  — 


Cj  Q I a!  JL*  ^-4 


Scene  Fourteen 


^jI^II  itil I 


1# 


J- 

SO' 

S <ia  »_ ujj  . ‘hj . A-v  ..  ^J]  + 

^ ^ 0 2 

. U If  S^-oll  I . . V “ 

. 4jLlxi]  cola  ( 6l  + 

**  . o S 

. ^<1  »1  % tl  


o * s * $ 


Scene  Fifteen  jjJu£.  (ja^o LkJ  I j j aM  I 

f*£*U 

. t I r ^^LuJ  I — 

S J f O S S s 

. ^LuJ  I |*<LJ_c.j  + 

0 ^ /D  ^ / O x 

9 l/-S  a U , ^ a (JjLc.  i_i~i<Ca  < ill!  aAj  jj-a  — 


. (j^OLill  CaHa  ..  Ij  ull I + 
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Scene  Sixteen  jJuc.  <jxijLuJI 

$ C)^ 


. Ij^i- 
• Ij-S-C-  + 


! .‘I  J ■ — 

■ 6jj|  + 

Q C/i  L^lixij  - 

. J3J0  JLajuj  Jjl  c£-^  J-=^l  + 

; 

• I “ 

. ia^LuJL  + 


Scene  Seventeen  jAiC,  £_jL_oI  I 

SaU  ,»ja 

. JLA  L>  j '-vl I p L»o  — 

« / s f 

. ^ I iAfl~> I . . Xl  j . ..j  ^Ia  I . . jj_jil  I e 1*11.0  + 

...  IjlA- 


S c*j  I ilLj  I . . <11  Jo~*l  I + 

— ■'p 


. <11  J^JI  - 
* *4]  + 

, <2*  La.  Vj  . . V — 

• jO^  •••  ^ + 

. <^.U.  Vj  <JIIj- 


S S^fS  Vj  (jUu  + 
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Scene  Eighteen  j-Jjc.  HI  I ■»  I 1 

. (_£  J-A  I J-a  L j 'A. 1 1 f.  Luia  — 

# * 9 / 0 / 

. s fl  ' “J  ^-A  I • • A I J IC.  J L j_jil  I p Lmjft  + 

0 «"  * 9 

, -w.u  a I Li  iiLu  }Ia|  — 

. -i.ua  I L I ■ “•  — 

? ^jl  j 

* ** 

S Cu  I d_ij  I . . <11  tXaaJ  I + 
. <11  J^JI  - 
? jJoil  ^jlj  + 

iH 

. <11  Xa^JI  i < i <ijj^  — 

O'  0 

S S^-fl  OJJ.U1  + 

.1^..  V..  V- 

S <4 1 + 

. <4kla>.  V J ,.  V ..  V — 
. <3.  L.  i.Ti  t V • • 1 V + 
, 6j^A  t *_« * l**  — 
. (J  . Aa~  1 X 

• IjlA- 
$ 

. ^ I ■ ---  a"  I X 

• I + 
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H 
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address 


HBl 


airplane 

SjIiUa 

and 

J 

angry 

2 \ 1 , .Xr-  / 1 i . A f 

Arab,  Arabic 

S 

mi 

beautiful 

<*  ^ 

4 1 i a -k  / d i 

behind 

big 

book 

✓ 

bookstore 

< . JiV- 

boy 

aJ  j 

bread 

o J 

pita  bread 

-»  0 * 

building 

<__»  Lj — i 

bus 

but 

6^'-J 

car 



*» 

1 IdUU 

cassette  tape 

chair 

city 

4_j_i  J_a 

class  / classroom 

K<  «*  0 

■ » ■ ! (J  a 
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clock  / watch 

close 

coffee 

Arabic  coffee 
American  coffee 
cold  (a  cold) 
cold  (feeling  cold) 


difficult  / hard 
door 

doctor  (M.D.,  Ph.D.) 
drill 


easy 

Egypt 

examination  / test 
excuse  me 
exercise 
evening 


4-cLuj 


* * - * - 
<■  u i j-a  I a j j a 

0 -- 

/ ulj>f 


K «-■ Jt  ■ ^ 


4 »Li 

* • 

0 " 


l *w">  o I 


(reply)  / jliii  — dJ.jl  ^ 

0 / 

c Lui— 0 


far 

fine  / good 

friend 

from 


6J-UU  / J _1JL  1 

<■  iaLa  / ■ . L_«3 

<Ih» 
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expression  used  when  praising  someone 
God  willing 
in  the  name  of  God 
may  God  have  mercy  on  him 
there  is  no  god  but  God 
good  / fine 

good  hearted  (for  people)  / tasty  (for  food) 
good  evening 
good  morning 
good  bye 


! <UJ  I (■  Li  La 


I p Li  (j| 


<JJI 


dJI  VI  dl  V 


2 ■ ■■  i f 6 J-t-a.  / J iai 


d t i.  U / i ■ ! L 

• W • a « 

+ * * * 
(reply)  jy  J I ^ L^  — j *d I p 1«  u a 

(reply)  jjiJI  — j-^JI 

(reply)  d J <il  I — da^ld  I £-o 


hard  / difficult 
have:  I have 


/ 1 i 

• » * 


headache 

hello 


homework 
hot  (feeling  hot) 
house  / home 


(reply)  d-»  Sul  — (k+^j)  VU 1 


f 0 * Jj 


(reply)  I e j — ^ I 

(reply)  / >Ut  — lllj-o 
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how  ? 


how  are  you? 
hungry 


<?  1 «“■< 

S iJlaJI  > a / S tiLijl 

o - o ■«• 


iili 

i 

in 

in  front  of 


Lit 


know:  I know 
I don't  know 


lesson 

library  / bookstore 


U"JJ 


ilil 


madam 

fix* 

man 

milk 

miss 

4 i 11  *\  ] 

Mr. 

L*  * 

Mrs. 

^ ?!  - 

^Ixa  / S J-jlj-u 

money 

> 

J-l—S 

morning 

c1^* 
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name 


never  mind  , that's  OK 

new 

no 

notebook 

numbers 

zero 

one 

two 

three 

four 

five 

six 

seven 

eight 

nine 

ten 


(uM  * n) 

6 / J— l 

«.  • / M • 

V 


/ • ^ 

0 < 


(.) 

0) 

(X)  ;,LdSl 
(V) 

(0 

(°)^ 

(x) 

(V) 

(A)  1. « *i 

<,Uu*l 

(N  •) 


office 


old 


<.aj  j_a  / J-i 


lii 

v»  ° " 

page 

paper  4-*jj 
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pen  / pencil 
please 

please  ( come  in  / go  ahead  / sit  down ) 
professor 


o ^ a 

t-il  I i A 

* * 

^■1  "farts"'  / 
tjl  lllll  / ji 


question 


sm 

room 


Jlj^u 


sad , upset 
say:  we  say 
how  do  we  say  ? 
she 
short 
sick 
small 

spacious  / wide 
street 
student 
sugar 

Hi 

table 

tall 


« ^ 0 ' 

S Lj  ^ 


J / J-J-ul  J 


4_JUo  / C-JLIo 


*JjLL 

* 

/ Jj  jJa 
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tape  (audio,  video) 

tea 

teacher 

6jl.i  jlmI  / jl—Lu^u| 

telephone 

test  / examination 

LaJLa  1 

<o  / 

text 

V o' 

thank  you 

(reply)  I'jii  — 

thanks  be  to  God 

* 9 * 

<j_|  J a -J  1 

o' 

thirsty 

Luda-ft  / (j  LuJtt  C. 

this 

6J-4  / lj_* 

.0  / 

tired 

0 / 9 o’ 

<_1  Ln,j  / [ AX  ~l 

understand:  I understood 

Hill 

^ » O 

C-I-*  fl-j 

\ didn't  understand 

L-o 

<0 

watch  / clock 

im 

<xL 

water 

p Lo 

welcome 

(reply)  dj 

wide  / spacious 

4 »-*■«!  j / 

window 

d 1 i iti 
* 

with 

fc- 

woman 

✓ 

word 

3 . I< 
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yes 

you 

you  (polite) 


6^1/^ 

9 < - 

^1/ 
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